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LONDON & NORTH EASTERN RAILV 


of ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND eae 
7000 MILES OF TRACK — ee 

Serving the Most Interesting Territory 1 m England and Scotland 
Chelmsford, St. Albans, 


Cathedrals embracing London, 


Ely, Sevehionaneh: Norwich, Chester, 
Ripon, Manchester, Durham, Newcastle, Glasgow, Edinburgh, St. Andrews, Aberdeen. i 
Ancestral Halls and other fascinating relics of bygone ages. Homes of Pilgrim Fathers, Nelson’s Birthplace, The Land. | 
of Dickens, Tennyson, Burns, Scott, Shakespeare, Milton, Byron, Gray, etc., Washington’ s Ancestral Home, Wm. Penn’s -— 
Burial Place, John Wesley’s Birthplace and the university towns of Oxford and ‘Cambridge. 


Coast Resorts on the shores of the North Sea from the South of England to the North of Scotland. 


biticoln’ York, 


Famous Abbeys, Castles, 


The numerous popular — 
Inlahd Spas, Dales" 


and Moors, Mountains, Lochs and the Broads of Norfolk and Suffolk. ee Bae at 


Hundreds of Excellent Sporting Golf Links Including the Famous St. Andrew’ re CoHieee 


EAST COAST ROUTE 


The Track of the Flying Scotsman is the Shortest 
and Quickest between LONDON (King’s Cross) 
and SCOTLAND, Edinburgh, Perth, Dundee, 
Aberdeen, Inverness, Ete. 


EXPRESS SERVICES to Glasgow and West Highlands. 
Unequaled Round-Trip and Stop-Over Privileges. 


Restaurant Cars, Corridor Carriages, Sleeping 
Cars with Separate Berths. 


The Company Own and Manage First Class Hotels In London, Business Centres, Seaside Resorts and, Busy Ports 
If you contemplate visiting Europe, we will be pleased to assist and advise’ you in planning your traveling arrangements. a 
FOLDERS AND PAMPHLETS FORWARDED ON REQUEST i} 
! 


H. J. KETCHAM, General Agent, 311 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


vy ROYAL MAIL ROUTES | : 

to and from the CONTINENT OF EUROPE via | 
HARWICH to HOLLAND, via Hook of Holland. i; 
BELGIUM, via Antwerp, Every Wee ia am eter 
BELGIUM via Zeebrugge (Summer Service). YS hr ome 


Luxurious Steamers equipped in all respects for night travel. 

Restaurant and Pullman Car Expresses between London and Harwidte ; 

Through Restaurant Car Services between Edinburgh, Glasgow, — Liverveol, 7 
Manchester, Sheffield, Newcastle, York, Etc., and Harwich. 

Through Carriages between Birmingham, Rugby, Coventry and Harwich. 


GRIMSBY to HAMBURG, Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays. 


ST. MORITZ fea 


Engadine :: Switzerland = 


Leading Hotels 


THE GRAND HOTEL 
THE KULM HOTELS 
THE SUVRETTA 
THE PALACE 
THE CARLTON 


Golf, Riding, High Alpine 
Climbing, Tennis 
SWISS GOLF 
CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Intern. Lawn Tennis Match 
ITALO-SWISS 
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- Nowhere else will you find the » 
spirit of progress so delightfully 
blended with the traditions of an- 
tiquity as in Sweden. Her cities are 
marvels of architectural beauty 
and civic orderliness. Her institu- 
tions express the most advanced 
education and culture. 

Travel in Sweden reveals wonderful old 
medieval castles — magnificent mountain 
scenery—glimpses of picturesque peasant 
life. Visit beautiful Stockholm, ‘‘Venice of 
the North,” enjoy the delightful trip through 
the Gota Canal, one of the world’s 
great engineering feats and, farther 
north in the “Land of the Midnight 
Sun,’”’ see the| wandering Lapp and 
his reindeer herds. 


A trip to Sweden this summer en- 
ables you to take in the sights of the 


GOTHENBURG 


Ter-Centennial Jubilee Exposition 
May 8—Sept. 30 
This great exposition, with its won- 
derful buildings and splendid exhib- 
its, is a liberal education in itself. 
Conditions in Sweden are normal. 
English is spoken everywhere. For 
Booklet on Sweden, the Exposition . 
and Special Tours, address: 


Swedish, Travel Bureau 
— _ 
‘om fw) Represe ntative, or “Swedish Statey Rwys 
24 State) Street, New York 
Or any authorized 
tourist agency. 
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WENTY-FOUR hours a day year-round pro- 

duction maintained by workmen trained in our 
own modern plant enables us, without curtailment 
of quality, to effect savings which constantly are 
passed on to Vacuum Cup Tire users. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. OF AMERICA, INC. 
Jeannette, Pa. 41656 


VACUUM CUP 
TIRES 
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A New Way to Europe 


Via 


Iceland and North Cape 


Cruise of the S. S. “Araguaya” 
From New York—June 23. 


Sailing on an uncrowded liner in the 
popular season with the sort of people 
you like for associates. (Limited to 325 

Iceland members.) 
North Cape Visiting Iceland and unique Northern 
“Midnight Sun” Europe (including the Swedish Tercen- 
tennial Jubilee Exhibition at Gothen- 
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Lyngen burg). A month of delightful and com- 
The Fjords fortable Summer Cruising—a fascinating 
The vast way to Europe, with a program including 
Jostedalsbrae its grandest and most picturesque re- / 
slacier gions. Hotel and Cortages 
The “Continent” or the British Isles 
Rees may be combined with this novel begin- 


ning of European travel. Arrangements 
Copenhagen permit visits to Switzerland, France, Eng- 
land, Wales, Scotland, Italy and Belgium. 

OTHER EUROPE TRIPS without the 
Cruise depart frequently in May, June, 
July and August. 


Other Tours 


California-Alaska; Pacific Northwest 
Round-the- World 


For Booklets, rates and information call, write or 
telephone any of our offices 


Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 


Spring Lake Beach 
New Jersey 


Directly on the Ocean 


A Resort Hotel of Distinctive Superiority 
OPENS JUNE 23 
Two Exceptional 18-Hole Golf Courses 
Furnished Cottages with Hotel Service 


C. S. KROM, Manager 
On “The New Jersey Tour, 
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Appointment H. M. King George V. 


are cordially invited to call at 

our Tailoring Establishment in 
the heart of the West End and exam- 
ine the large assortment of Cloths, 
representing the finest qualities and 
latest designs of leading British man- 
ufacturers. 


A MERICAN visitors to London 


We produce the 
Highest Class Tailoring 


for 


Men and Women 


Only Expert Cutters and Skilled 


Bruxelles Exposition Building, awarded Grand Prix 1910 
When visiting London do not fail to note the address of our 
store as one of the places you must see. 

Our specialty is the collection of Genuine Antique English 

Furniture of the 16th, 17th and 18th Centuries. 

’ Our premises in Solio Square existed in the days when 
Charles II was King and New York was New Amsterdam. 


And if you prefer new goods which still reflect the old-time - 


period, see our Reproductions, Modern Furniture of the finest 
quality modeled: from original examples. 
Our Oak panelled rooms take-your right back. There is noth- 


Workmen employed for both depart- 
ments. Perfect Cut and Fit Guaran- 
teed. : 
Prices at least 50% lower 
than for corresponding 
garments in America. 


ing more satisfying in Interior Decoration. 
FURNISHERS AND DECORATORS TO H. M. THE KING 


LIMITED 


J MAKERS OF J| GOOD CLOTHES _ 
51,CONDUIT STREET, BOND STREET, W 


GILL & REIGATE 


73-77, OXFORD ST, & 7,SOHO SQ.LONDON, W.L 


At 
iN 


All The World 


Extends A Welcoming Hand To 


American 
ABA 22, Cheques 
-TRAVEL MONEY’ 
Ask for A’B:A Cheques at your bank. 


The Agent of the American Bankers Association 
for these cheques is 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK PARIS 


67-69. CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


Travel. Costs 


Be formulating your summer 
vacation plans investigate the cost 
of crossing to Europe on one of our 
14 delightful cabin steamers. On these 
cabin ships you obtain the best ac- 
commodations at extremely moderate 
rates, with excellent service and all 
the delights of a sea voyage. 


These ships, with our famous de luxe 
liners—Olympic, Homeric, Belgenland, 
Lapland, and the world’s largest ship 
Majestic — offer five sailings a week 
to England via Southampton, Liver- 
pool and Plymouth; three to France 
via Cherbourg; and one each to Ire- 
land, Belgium and Germany. 


Here is complete ocean service at 
your price. 


Whatever your requirements, we can meet them. 
Call or inquire for details. 


YxWHITE STAR LINES’ 


AMERICAN LINE > Sc2ci/\ %/ RED STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


No.1 Broadway, New York 


Delightful 
Cabin Steamers 
NEW YORK to BREMEN 


via Cherbourg — Southampton 
Pittsburgh Canopic 


NEW YORKtoHAMBURG 
via Plymouth—Cherbourg 
Kroonland Finland 


Manchuria Mongolia 


NEW YORKto ANTWERP 
via Plymouth—Cherbourg 
St. Paul Zeeland 


BOSTON to LIVERPOOL 
Winifredian Cretic 


PHILA. to LIVERPOOL 
via Cobh (Queenstown) 
Haverford 


MONTREAL to LIVERP’L 
Doric Canada Regina 
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IN THE DEPTHS OF THE GREAT DRAVIDIAN TEMPLE 


The marvelous temple of Kailasa, built by Krishna I., king of Malkhed, in the latter half of the eighth century 

of our era, is hewn out of a granite hillside in the village of Ellora, in the native state of Hyderabad, India. 

This view of the frieze which runs around the basement story of the sacred structure reveals something of the 
elaborate and magnificent carving and sculpture with which the temple is adorned. 


THE ROCK HEWN TEMPLE OF SIVA THE 
DESTROYER 


Ancient Hindu Temples Carved From Solid Rock—The Magnificent 
Dravidian Shrine of the Brahmins—A Temple of which Pierre Loti Wrote 


By Luctan Swirt KirTLAND 


HE sky was a brassy reflector for the noon- 

hour sun and all around us the rocks and yel- 
low earth had the smell of parching cloth. It made 
one fear that any moment the entire tindery land- 
scape might burst into flames. Of course we could 
very well have remained in the deep shadows of 
the caves, but I had not tasted a drop of water 
since before sunrise. Manga (my Hindu bearer) 
and I started the ascent of the long mountain path 
from the rock-hewn Kailasa temple to the rest 
bungalow high up on the. cliffs. 

When we were at last on the plateau, and had 
turned to look back I noticed that Manga’s eyes 
were glowing with an animation such as I had 
never seen in them. He began stammering in Eng- 
lish. His determination to deliver himself of some 
possessing idea had the pains of travail. 


“T think,” he said, ‘man not never made that. 
God made it.” 

He took a few steps onward toward the bunga- 
low and then collapsed. Whether it was his verbal 
effort, or his excess of emotional appreciation, or 
a sunstroke, which laid him out, was not apparent ; 
at least when he came to in the bungalow he 
acknowledged in faint tones that it was worth a 
prostration. 

Have you ever gazed at a huge rock and been 
captured with the dream of some thunderous cre- 
ation of architecture which might be chiseled out 
of the bulk? (Regardless, of course, of expense, 
or time, or the doubting advice of the practical.) 

Some Brahmin priests had such a dream almost 
twelve centuries ago. And they were sufficiently 
naive to start to work on their fancy; they were 


6 
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sufficiently persistent to carry it through. ‘‘For the same effort, 
a public works official said to me, “they might have built an irri- 
gation system which would have watered the entire province.” 

However that’ may be, mere work certainly meant nothing. 
They didn’t even bother to start in with an isolated crag. They 
first made a cut into the side of a granite mountain and hewed 
out a deep canyon around three sides of a block. The block, thus 
detached, stood more than one hundred feet high, almost three 
hundred feet deep, and one hundred and fifty-four feet wide. 
From it they proceeded to fashion a temple im situ. The many 
stories, the columns, the walls, the windows, the many rooms, all 
the myriad sculptures 
and decorations—ey- 
erything was carved 
out of that one solid 
piece. An engineer 
might find his thrill in 
figuring how many tons 
of fragments had to be 
removed; an architect 
might spend hours of 
enthusiasm. studying 
the astonishing technic ; 
anyone can rejoice in 
the sheer magic. 

The Kailasa temple 
and the Caves of EI- 
lora may be found in 
the extreme northwest- 
ern corner of the inde- 
pendent native state of 
Hyderabad in . India. 
Thus, for a visit, one 
must come under the 
suzerainty of His High- 
ness Hon. Lieutenant- 
General Asaf Jah Muz- 
zaffar-ul-Mulk, Nizam- 
ul-mulk, Nizam-ud- 
Daula, Nawab Sir Mir 
Usman Ali Khan Ba- 
hadur, Fateh Jang, G. 
CUS. wie 

When you venture 
into the territory of the 
Nizam you are sup- 
posed to get a paper 
permit every time you 
think of doing anything 
interesting. When I 
was in the Nizam’s 
capital city I spent half 
my time writing ingra- 
tiating applications to 
officers of resounding 
titles whose addresses 
were no less formid- 
able. I was instructed 
to elucidate my _ per- 
sonal qualifications; to 
show cause, as it were, 
why I should be 
granted privileges. I 
went to some pains to 
think myself over and 
then managed to as- 
semble a description of 
so distinguished a vis- 
itor that, really, the 
least which might have 
been expected would 
have been for the 
Grand Vizar himself to drive around with the permits and make 
some appropriate gesture of hospitality, such as filling my pockets 
with rubies. The actual result was that the royal correspon- 
dence clerk never did manage to answer half my notes: 

This epistolary experience left its imprint on my sensibility. 
Thus, some time later, after I had returned to Bombay from the 
capital, I decided to visit Kailasa and when I was minutely in- 


THE GREAT OBELISK OF SIVA 


The temples and caves of Ellora stretch for a mile and a quarter along the face of a 
rocky hillside. They are of Buddhist, Brahmin, and Jain origin; but by far the most 
interesting and the most splendid is the temple of Kailasa, dedicated to Siva, the 
god “who ceaselessly engenders that he may ceaselessly destroy.” Here the fecundity, 
patience, and elaboration of Hindu art have found supreme expression: mighty 
obelisks, great carven elephants, pillars rich in mythological designs, and friezes 
flowering in luxuriant foliage and delicate tracery, all attest to the inspiration and 
determination of the builders. 
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structed to write my qualifications to an entirely new lot of 
imposing addresses for permissions and arrangements, I confided 
in Manga that we would go “‘as is.” I did send a simple telegram 
to the station agent at Daulatabad, where we would have to get 
off the train in the middle of the night, asking him to have a 
room saved for me at the dak bungalow. This telegram carried 
some magic charm which my heavier literary efforts had appar- 
ently lacked. 

His head tied up in a shawl, he was waiting for me with a 
lantern. Solicitously he led the way to the bungalow and waved 
the light around in the darkness with such circumstance that no 

cobras, tigers, or wild . 
élephants dared ap- 
proach. He summoned 
the khansama,. who 
came bowing and mur- 
muring something 
about wishing to see 
our papers. I told 
Manga to say that I 
was a burra sahib and 
was far too important 
to be bothered. Forth- 
with, all became quiet © 
\ except for Manga’s sub 
voce Hindu damns at 
my persistence in de- 
manding that he dig 
the mosquito net out of 
the kit. He must have 
had some _ inhibition 
against nets. When- 
ever such a protection 
was mentioned he 
stoutly denied the ne- 
cessity for it, and re- 
fused to acknowledge 
the existence of a single 
buzz in the air even 
when both his hands 
were busy in terrific 
combat. 
‘ reason for the 
khansama’s acquies- 
cence developed next 
morning when he sug- 
gested that a burra sa- 
hib’s tips should be in 
proportion to his burra- 
ishness, so to speak. 
However, as he had 
sent one of his innu- 
merable relations many 
miles in the night for a 
tonga, the native two- 
wheeled cart, his fore- 
thought meant that 
our cross-country trip 
would not have to be 
made by ox-team. He 
was a khansama worthy 
of thanks and bakshish. 

I had been advised 
to bring a cook and 
provisions, but I con- 
tented myself with a 
small tiffin basket which 
carried tins of vege- 
tables, condensed milk, 
and coffee. The tin 
of American powdered 
coffee was all that was 
absolutely essential. I am as resolute against starting a day on 
tea as is a Chinese soldier against going to war on a rainy day. 
No day is worth living for and no cause is worth dying for which 
so utterly disregards the amenities. As for a cook, Manga could 
always be trusted to conjure one; and the cook so produced could 
always be relied upon to find a chicken: 

With a light kit, then, we wheeled away over the dusty road 
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This turbaned Hindu is 
a typical descendant of 
the men who cut Kai- 
lasa out of solid, rock 
more than’ eleven cen- 
turies ago. 


toward Ellora in our speedy 
tonga. We were on the edge 
of a famine area and the 
brown plain stretching indef- 
initely back of us was de- 
serted except for an occasional: human scarecrow hooting at. a 
few decrepit birds which had not had the energy to wing away 
from the region. Life in the meaner villages was stagnant: the 
naked figures squatting in the shadows stared at us apathetically. 
Many thousands, I was told, had dragged themselves off toward 
the horizon, staking their lives on private charity rather than on 
the gamble of the coming of organized relief. Other towns, holy 
places with a Brahmin population, or holy places with Moham- 
medan shrines, or government centers with Mohammedan bureau- 
crats (the Nizam is a Mohammedan) seemed to have suffered 
less. JI suppose a scarcity comes into full membership in Adam 
Smith’s triumvirate of “famine; pestilence, and. war,” only after 
the ribs of the priests and of the village money lenders begin to 
be traceable to the eye. 

Not far from Daulatabad the road winds round a fortress 
which began its history something more than a thousand years 
ago. It is yet another unbelievable creation. The dust there- 
abouts must have possessed some potency which energized men to 
dig untiringly into solid granite. The fortress started out in life 
as a huge, isolated, conical rock, rising with sheer sides from the 
_ plain. Its height is five hundred feet, but the base is perpendicu- 
lar for only about a hundred feet. That part of it looks as if it 
might have been scaled off by hand. Once this fortress was the 
inner retreat for a walled city which stood around it. The great 
rock is hollowed out by chambers and passages. During a siege, 
in case the enemy should penetrate the outer defenses, the 
entrance tunnel into the rock was provided with a massive iron 
shutter, twenty feet long, which could be heated red hot and 
slammed in the enemy’s face. Meeting with such a reception 
almost anyone might surmise he wasn’t wanted. 

Once upon a time Ala-ud-Din, Emperor of Delhi, captured the 
outer city. The defenders kept him out of the inner citadel, but 
perhaps there had been a coal strike and it was too difficult to 
keep the shutter hot with substitutes. Whatever the reason, a 
compromise was finally made and the besieger was sent off with 
seven tons of gold, one hundred and seventy pounds of pearls, 
fifty pounds of diamonds, and silver to an amount too vulgar to 


THE HOLY OF HOLIES 


As Kailasa has been defiled by the hands of: Mohammedans, it is no longer inviolable ground to the ortho- 
dox Hindu, andthe stranger from alien-lands*may penetrate the very holy of holies—barred to him in 
all “live” Brahmin temples—where he may stand in the presence of the inner shrine to the great god 


Siva himself. 


mention. Some miles beyond the fortress, and long miles they 
are for the foothills are so steep that you not only have to get out 
and walk but you have literally to get out and push, one comes 
upon an extremely holy village named Rausa, which was once a 
great city. The shrinkage has left the walls rather oversized. 
As one approaches the gateway and looks through the huge arch, 
the composition of the oriental picture thus framed is almost too 
saccharinely. perfect. It makes you think of fiction by the 
Duchess (had the Duchess written about India) or a cigarette 
poster. Just as you are at this point of romancing, as likely as 
not a maiden will come through the gate carrying an earthen 
water bowl on her head. First making sure that there are no 
jealous relatives about, she will lift the corner of her veil and 
will. flash at you a glance from her dark eyes, and her smile will 
reveal her white teeth, and her bosom will rise with a half sigh. 
O son of the simple West, it is high time to walk quickly on and 
jump aboard your tonga! 

There is no space to describe the most holy grave of the 
Emperor Aurangzeb, which is at Rausa, nor the other shrines. 
It may be mentioned in passing, however, that although he was 
an Emperor by profession, he was also an austere and orthodox 
Mohammedan. While his fortune could be counted in crores of 
rupees, nevertheless he commanded that his funeral expenses be 
defrayed from the proceeds of the sale of caps which he himself 
had quilted. ‘His efforts had netted him less than ten rupees. 
Manga, being a practical-minded Hindu, interrupted the priest’s 
running comment at this point to inquire whether the Emperor 
was an indifferent quilter of hats or a poor salesman. 

For the support of one of the shrines, trees of silver used to 
grow up every night through the pavement. These stalks were 
broken off and sold in the bazaars. Today, however, as other 
sources of income have arisen, only buds of silver grow up. 
You may see these for yourself. 

While wandering about we suddenly intruded upon a school of 
about forty boys studying the Koran, and the unexpected sight of 
a sahib broke up the session, despite the exhortations of the 
white-bearded master. I escaped as best I could to the tonga 


A JAIN TEMPLE OF THE ELLORA GROUP 
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The soldiers of the 
Nizam: of Hyderabad 
now enforce the alien 
law of: Islam in a land 
that was dedicated to 
the worship of Brahma, 
Vishnu and Siva. 


The five Jain temples in the hillside of Ellora are of later date than either the Buddhist or Brahmin 


groups, and one immediately notices their ornamental poverty as compared with their predecessors. The 
carvings are less subtle, the sculpture is cruder; delicacy and magnificence alike seem lacking to one who 
has viewed the supreme triumph of these granite-hewn shrines. 


and started on the final lap to Ellora. Of course the Nizam, 
being a Mohammedan, must hold all Hindu or Buddhist art as 
anathema, so he could not support a resthouse for the con- 
venience of itinerants anxious to gaze upon idolatrous antiquities. 
The grave of his ancestor at Rausa, however, makes the excuse, 
and the dak bungalow which has been built on the cliffs, not far 
from the road which leads down to Kailasa, is the gem of all the 
resthouses at whose doors it has ever been my fortune to knock. 
Among the nabobs, scholars, officers, civil servants, business 
men, missionaries, and tourists whom I happened to meet in 
India, I came across only one who had ever endured the effort 
of making the trip to Ellora, although resolutions so to do are 
almost as common of planning, sometime, to make one’s will. 
It is the sort of trip which damns itself by its inconvenience, not 
by its impossibility. By actually going instead of merely planning 
to go, I settled a riddle which had for a long time puzzled me. 
I identified Kailasa as the spot which Pierre Loti once described 
in such pages of hectic impressions that no one could forget’ 
them; but he had furnished not a hint as to the name or the 
whereabouts of the spot. M. Loti’s impressions were written 
before the jazz age, but in the riotous abandon with which he 
pursued and pinned down every vociferous and tortuous adjec- 
tive in the lexicon one might believe that he composed under the 
inspiration of a saxophone. Perhaps he was reticent over guide- 
book details, not wishing to encourage tourist exploitation. 
__ When M. Loti arrived at the resthouse, he came by night. He 
immediately conceived the idea of going down to the caves in the 
awesome darkness. No native connected with the bungalow 
would accompany him. However, a shepherd wandering in, vol- 
unteered, with the aid of his lantern, to go with him. When I 
read the description of this midnight adventure, I was held in the 
grip of its ghostly terrors. After seeing the reality I do not sub- 
tract a shiver, but—speaking if possible with detachment—when 
I think of the midday sun which Manga and I defied,.I am half 
inclined to believe that we trifled with a deviltry fully as malig- 
nant, if not so ghostly ;:at least the coolness of evening had ma- 
terialistic points of comfort for the adventure. 


M. Loti made the descent 
with the shepherd. I am un- 
fairly seizing only a sentence 
here and there from his pages. 
“....On the face of the cliffs we see the yawning mouths of the 
caves....perhaps even fear alone prevents him from approach- 
ing the place to which he had proposed to take me, doubtless some 
place of nameless dread.” They enter one of the excavations. 
“....We are surrounded by a fearful beauty—although I under- 
stand that this is nothing to the one he did not dare to show me. 
There are courts open to the sky, great as places of stately fes- 


tival, hewn out of the solid granite, out of the mountain itself.” 


Finally they arrived at the great temple of Kailasa. “....the guar- 
dians of the threshold, instead of being calm like those we had 
lately seen, are twisted and contorted in convulsions of suffering, 
rage, or agony....We stand before the dwellings of Siva, the 
implacable god of Death, he who slays for the very joy of slay- 
ing....we dread the sound of our own footsteps. ...we can only 
discern a profusion of horrible images: here the face of a dead 
man figured in the rock; there the form of a grinning skeleton 
or ogling monster starting out of the obscurity through which we 
wend our way, only to fade instantly out of sight amidst the con- 
fused shapes of darkness.....”° This was but a mild beginning 
of his catalogue of hideous shapes and terrors. “We have now 
completed the circuitous course which leads between the lofty 
monolithic temples and the graven mountain walls. The interior 
of the temple is now the only thing left to see.....There are 
three chambers, three temples, each situated above the other, all 
cut out of the same block of stone. The last of the three is the 
holy. of holies, the forbidden place which I have been debarred 
from visiting in all other Brahmin temples.” - 


The temple was long ago defiled by Mohammedan vandals and 


thus lost its Brahminical inviolability for the casteless. 

In this holy of holies Mr. Loti discovered that instead of the 
riotous and ornate decoration being carried to still further ex- 
cesses, all elaboration was constrained to stark simplicity. Only 
was there to be found the symbol of the god “who ceaselessly 
engenders that he may ceaselessly destroy.” 

The next morning M. Loti returned alone. “Though the sun 
has only just risen, its rays are already powerful enough to make 
my temples burn, a wicked and destructive sun that spreads death 
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and desolation.....” Under the 
light of day he had a strong re- 
action. Everything seemed less 
superhuman, in fact “‘not hor- 
tible enough to celebrate the god 
as he deserves—the god who 
engenders and who slays.” 

I grant that to have lived in 
India is to have felt with the 
pangs of a torturing imagination 
the horrible mockery of man’s 
futile strivings; that mockery 
which has driven its victims to 
the worship of such a god, he 
who engenders and who slays. 
However, as for my own im- 
pressions of Kailasa, I first saw 
the caves and the temple under 
the clear light of the sun. I am 
thankful, too, that I was not so 
baffled by midnight’s demoniacal 
impressions of loathsome imag- 
ery as never to have caught the 
inspiration of the beauty and the 
lofty creative imagination which 
is also there. 

It was not because Manga felt 
a force more brutally and cruelly 
powerful than his futile self that 
made him suddenly stand trans- 
fixed with the belief that God, 
and not man, was alone able to 
build what we had just gazed 
upon. 

ier oak 

Perhaps a dry inventory of 
just what is to be seen, without 
undue comment, should be set 
forth. 

The Kailasa temple is ac- 
knowledged to be a supreme ex- 
ample of the Dravidian style. 
To the left there are twenty, and 
tom the’ nishts fourteen. cave 
temples. In all there are seven- 
teen Brahmin, five Jain, and 
twelve Buddhist temples. They 
extend for about a mile and a 
quarter along the cliff wall. The 
Buddhist excavations are the 
oldest and date back to the 
fourth century, A. D. Some 


ELLORA’S SCULPTUR ED MONOLITH 


This view of the rear of the temple which 
so admirably reveals the elaboration and 
intricacy of the ornamental carving also 
reveals the “mother” cliff from which the 
builders (or cutters) shaped the whole of 
Kailasa, in much the same manner that a 
Chinese artist carves a pagoda, delicately 
ornamented and occupied by numerous 
tiny figures, from a solid block of ivory. 


BEHIND THE TEMPLE 


This gallery is cut out of the cliff be- 
hind the Kailasa temple. Back of the dol- 
mens is a series of sculptured groups rep- 
resenting the gods and goddesses of the 
Brahminical pantheon, and illustrating in 
particular the myths and legends that have 
clustered about the figure of Siva, a sin- 
ister figure in the major trinity of Hindu 

gods. 


i 
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BUDDHIST CAVES 


The Buddhist caves are 
the oldest of all the sa- 
cred shrines in the Ellora 
group. Many of the 
chapels and monastery 
rooms within the hill are 
of stately proportions, 
and the sculpture is dis- 
tinctly fine. 


were designed as chapels, some as monasteries. Some are elaborately carved, 
with rooms of stately proportions. The pillars, in particular, are fine ex- 
amples of Buddhist art, and some of the sculptures, of heroic size, are 
extremely good. The Brahmin group, with which the Kailasa temple is to be 
counted, was begun about the time Buddhism began to wane. This was in 
the reign of Krishna I, King of Malkhed. These Brahmin temples are of 
course decorated with the elaborate lavishness of Hindu tradition, but even 
with all the tortuous and unending detail there is a vital quality of artistic 
creativehess in many of the figures. The frieze about the base of Kailasa, 
for instance, is not to be surpassed in any of the antiquities of Hind. The 
immense animals and monsters project from the wall. The walk around this 
basement is, to put it tritely, an event. Cut into 

the cliffs, back of the temple, is a two-storied gal- 


lery with heroic relief carvings of the Hindu gods The contemplation of 
and goddesses. these mystics has car- 
A considerable amount of scrambling over and — Tied them into a spiritual 
along the face of the cliffs is necessary to pay one’s reel dey nich emecns 
: 5 fc * : oh ssary pay ones of the flesh do not exist 
(Continued on page 40) even as mnemonic echoes. 


THE HOLY VILLAGE OF RAUSA 


The traveler who sets out from Daulatabad to visit Ellora will pass through the holy city of Rausa—where lies the grave of the 
Emperor Aurangzeb—once a great city, but now so sadly shrunken that its extensive walls seem too large for the village they con- 
tain. The Nizam of Hyderabad could scarcely be expected, since he is a Mohammedan, to provide a resthouse for visitors to the 
ruins of Kailasa; but at Rausa the adventurer finds a dak bungalow which will accommodate him as luxuriously as any in India. 
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in the days of the Incas, the llamas were the exclusive property of the rulers, and the herds were carefully guarded by 

Indian shepherds, ‘a large number of the male llamas furnishing sacrifices for the various religious festivals of the court. 

The conquistadores, however, had less respect for the cameloid animals and slaughtered them ruthlessly for the gratifi- 

cation of their palates. But, despite the decimation of the herds, the llama survived sturdily, and the Andean plains are 
still alive with thousands of these beasts that have’ become the burden-bearers of the humble Indian. 


ANDEAN TRAILS OF THE CONQUISTADORES 


In the Land of the Incas and Pizzaro’s Men—The Triumph of The Trans-Andine 
Railway—-Llamas, Vicunas and Alpacas—Wayside Stations of The Peruvian Heights. 


OUTH AMERICA probably signifies to grade school pupils 
of the United States today more than Amazon jungles, boa- 


constrictors, coffee beans and the llama. 
Yet these were, no doubt, the most in- 
delible mental images imprinted by the 
elementary geographies of a generation 
ago. And possibly it would not be too 
much to say that there are still many 
circus-educated persons by whom South 
America is known chiefly as the home 
of that curious beast—the Ilama—half 
sheep and half camel. 

This relationship between camel and 
llama is one of the many odd links be- 
tween South America and the East. 
And these consanguinous animals give 
both great sections of the world one of 
the most dramatic of their wide con- 
trasts. The llama still lingers in the 
streets of La Paz, and so does the 
shaggy beast of the Mongolian deserts 
jostle in a dusty splendor the modern 
traffic of Peking. Along the railroad 
lines leading from the old Tartar capi- 
tal over the plains of North China the 
camel caravans still plod with their an- 
cient deliberation, and from the win- 
dows of passenger trains that climb 
into the lofty passes and plateaus of the 
Andes there can be seen today, just as 
in times of the Incas, troops of leisurely 
llamas, marshalled by patient drivers 
over trails older than Atahuallpa. 

Since the impressions of a traveler 


must be governed to a large extent by | 


By Carrott K. MICHENER 


The North American may travel over the An- 

des in familiar vehicles, for the United States 

has furnished the railway coaches for the trans- 
montane roads of South America 


externals, visitors to the Andean highlands have much to see and 
hear of the llama and his four near relatives. 


Our first glimpse 
of him recalled, and even faintly re- 
animated, a childhood thrill of circus 
days. He interrupted his cropping with 
our clattering approach, and he gazed at 
us with the startled and timorous dis- 
dain that is his characteristic attitude 
toward mankind and the modern world. 
Others of his sort grazed near him, and 
at the train’s closer encroachment he 
turned, with the instinct of a sheep, to 
enfold himself into the protection of the 
flock. His walking gait was as graceful 
as that of a deer, but when he began to 
run he was as awkward as an ostrich, 
twisting his neck very much in the 
manner of that ungainly bird. 

After a little instruction we were able 
to distinguish the Nama from his rela- 
tive, the alpaca, who is considerably 
more like the sheep which they both re- 
semble. Of the llama’s other cameloid 
kin we were fortunate enough to see 
one, the vicuna; but the guanaco, from 
which the llama brothers all sprang, is 
gone the way of the plesiosaurus that 
not so long ago hoaxed the world with 
a mythical “return” to his Pliocene 
hunts in Patagonia. 

The vicuna had come to our atten- 
tion, in the guise of rugs and ponchos, 
when we were barely within hailing dis- 
tance of the Andean region. This 
graceful animal has never been so 
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numerous as the 
llama, and the 
species is now 
almost extinct. 
We were sur- 
prised, there- 
fore, to find one 
in a mild state 
of captivity, 
tethered to a eu- 
calyptus tree in 
the public square 
of Yunguyo. It 
was a dainty 
creature, deli- 
cately formed 
and colored like 
a deer. An ami- 
able manner was 
no index to its 
real character, 
however, for it 
proved kinship 
at once with the 
whole tribe of 
camels in its sur- 
ly effort to nip 
the hand that 
approached with 
caresses. 

In the period 
Or Mane scars 
none but royalty 
might wear a 
garment made 
from the silky 
wool of a vicuna, 
but today any 
modern prince with the price may become possessor of one with 
not the slightest difficulty. In fact, it is by no means easy to 
leave South America without buying one, so assiduous is the 
traffic in this wool. The fact that there i is an emphatic ‘‘closed 
season” on vicuna hunting throughout the Andes, does not ap- 
pear to interfere seriously with market supplies. 

The name “llama,” in Indian parlance, signifies a domesticated 
animal, the only important one that appears to have been known 
under ‘the Incas. There were two others; a curious creature 
called the allcu, now exterminated; and the guinea pig, which, 
with every accurate onomatopoeia, was named in the Quichua 
tongue cwi, after its squeak. 

Under the Inca rulers, whom Prescott magnifies to glittering 


As railway travel in England is broken by 

the appearance of the inevitable tea basket, 

so the traveler in Peru is distracted, and 

delighted, by the presence of the station 
fruit vendor. 
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splendor, the llama was court property. The flocks were reputed 
to be immense. They inhabited chiefly the colder regions, and, 
although they appeared to be as wild and ad libitum as Rocky 
Mountain goats, they were, nevertheless, at the beck and call of 
royal authority, through the agency of an army of Indian shep- 
herds, who governed their general goings and comings. Large 
numbers of the beasts, says Prescott, were required for the 
court’s religious festivals and sacrifices. Only the males were 
killed, the females being rigorously protected, and there were 
minute regulations for their care and breeding. 

All this was ruthlessly changed at the coming of the Spaniards. 
Those stormy gold-seekers saw no utility in the llama beyond the 
choice steaks he yielded for their tables. He did not appeal to 
them as a burden bearer, because of his temperament. They 
had not the patience of the Indian arriero with the llama’s per- 
sonal peculiarities. If it is true, as so many of the chroniclers 
state, that the arriero of those days governed his charges by 
kneeling and coaxing them with endearing terms, this was prob- 
ably another reason for the aversion of the conquerors, who in 
their subjugated New World, were accustomed to no abasements 
or supplications whatever, before either man or beast. 

The llama, in any case, could not be ridden in a cavalry charge ; 
he would lie down and refuse to rise under a burden weighing 
more than one hundred pounds; and, since he would not graze at 
night, he must be allowed to loiter along, the line of march before 
every casual bunch of harsh ichw“grass, his greatest delicacy. 
Under these circumstances he was able to travel not more than 
ten or fifteen miles a day, and required long ig es of recreation 
between extended journeys. 

Great as was the slaughter of llamas to appense the po of 
the hearty conquerors, extinction was averted, and today the 
flocks are surprisingly numerous. Like the camel proper, the 
llama thrives under natural asperities. Neither is in soundest 
health amid soft atmospheres, rich provenders and comfortable 
surroundings. The llama picks his living from among the cold 
and withered steeps and plateaus of the Cordilleras, where few 
other animals could subsist. His stomach is like the dure and 
hardy organ of the camel, and he can go for long periods with- 
out water. He has a spongy hoof, armed with a pointed talon 
that gives him security on icy slopes, and there is no necessity 
for iron shoes. His load balances in a bed of wool, requiring 
little attention to such irritating details as girths and pack ropes. 

These advantages, nevertheless, did not weigh heavily with the 
Spaniard and he clung to his horse—a beast that had never been 
seen by the astonished natives of Peru before the coming of the 
invader—until the steepness and narrowness of the mountain 
trails convinced him of the wisdom of sending home for the 
ancient and more facile donkey. This little animal, which has 
served man since pre-Biblical times—slow, tough, wilful, yet 
admirably domesticated—was destined from that day onward to 
carry a large share of the Ilama’s traditional burden. He is able 


This group of In- 
dians, typical of 
their race in phy- 
sique and costume, 
was photographed 
in the ‘piwblae 
square of Yunguyo, 
Pexuw: 


Se 
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AT A PERUVIAN 
RAILWAY STATION 


Mountaineers the world 
over, especially in Swit- 
zerland, are noted for 
their longevity and har- 
diness; and so the tray- 
eler in the Andes comes 
upon splendid  speci- 
mens of manhood who 
have preserved their 
vigor well beyond the 
Biblical span. 


THE VANISHING 
VICUNA 


Near cousin to the llama 
is the graceful, and 
rapidly disappearing vi- 
cuna, highly prized for 
his silky wool which 
once furnished garments 
only for the royal In- 
cas. Despite the “closed 
season” for vicuna hunt- 
ing, there seems always 
to be a plentiful supply 
of this wool for Andean 
visitors. 
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to assume a heavier load, and his size and temperament make 
him more tractable, not only in the coast regions, where the 
llama, like the Indian, is wont to languish, but in the llama’s own 
haunt of mountain trail and desert. 

Cobblestones of the Andean cities seemed to us to be con- 
stantly echoing the small staccato of the burro’s hoofs. A caval- 
cade would pass, each diminutive asno bearing a tremendous 
sack of flour, unsecured but clinging to the creature’s back with a 
nice balance because of its plastic weight. A barefoot driver, 
swarthy with indigenous blood, would walk behind to upset the 
troupe’s constant tendency toward wayward loitering. A small 
hayrick might be seen approaching through some narrow alley, 
propelled by four slender legs; and atop the heap a peasant 
woman in black manto or poncho, and the masculine felt hat 
affected by half-caste women throughout the Andes. There 
would be street sprinklers as well, driving beasts from whose 
sides bulged tins of water; or the milkman, astride the haunches 


TEMPERAMEN- 
TAL CARRIERS 


The Hama, as a 
beast of burden, is 
not without his de- 
ficiencies: he will 
carry only a light 
load, he demands 


yy’, the wayside, 
md requires all 
he attention of a 
ireful driver while 
»--en route. 


of a donkey already sufficiently encumbered with cans of the 
morning’s leche. Firewood, products of garden and slaughter 
house, and even the peripatetic soda fountain passed us on all 
fours in our adventures through Andean streets. 

The llama is habitually dilatorio—he cannot be hurried. Nei- 
ther will this mountain camel proceed alone. He requires the 
protecting presence of his Indian familiar. If he labors for half 
a month, he must have the remainder for feeding and recreation. 
Still another idiosyncracy that should be added to the rest, and 
one that casts aspersion upon his intellectuality, is his delusion 
that a mere touch of rope is a sure fetter, or that a wall of mud, 
over which he might easily step, is an inescapable prison. A 
caravan of llamas will stand all day, nose to nose, in a circle, 
without discovering how simple it would be to evade the single 
strand of hemp encompassing their collective necks. 

In spite of such stupidity, however, this aristocrat among beasts 
must have made a striking impression when he was introduced by 
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the early conquerors to the 
court of Charles V. at To- 
ledo. And it must be said, 
to his credit, that he most 
signally distinguished his 
aboriginal masters from all 
other races of the New 
World. The Peruvians 
alone. employed domestic 
animals, and the llama rep- 
resented the means by 
which a rudimentary com- 
merce, under the Incas, be- 
gan to flow over the great 
mountain highways that 
bound together the em- 
pire. 

Some of the railroads of 
the high Andes are among 
the engineering marvels of 
the modern world. In this 
respect they very aptly pre- 
serve the traditions of the 
old Inca roads, the won- 
ders of which have been 
sung by Prescott and the 
hoary Spanish chroniclers. 
Hernando Pizarro, brother 
of the great Francisco, is 
recorded as saying that the 
trail from Quito to Cuzco, 
down the backbone of the 
Cordilleras, was “equalled 
by nothing in Christendom.” 
Prescott, taking up the tale, 
relates that “it was con- 
ducted over pathless sierras 
buried in snow; galleries 
werercutiior leagues 
through living rock; rivers 
were crossed by means of 
bridges that swung sus- 
pended in the air; preci- 
pices were scaled by stair- 
ways hewn out of the na- 
tive bed; ravines of hideous 
depth were filled up with 
solid masonry; in short, all 
the difficulties that beset a 
wild and mountainous _re- 
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TRANS-ANDINE GRANDEUR 


It was among such magnificent mountains that the Spanish gold-seekers : 


pressed their conquest of Peru, and now these mountains have been con- 
quered for a second time by the courage and persistence of railway 
engineers. 


ALPACAS ON THE ANDEAN PLATEAUS 


TRAVEL 


gion, and which might ap- 
pall the most courageous 
engineer of modern times, 
were encountered and suc- 
cessfully overcome. The 
length of the road, of which 
only scattered fragments 
remain, is variously esti- 
mated at from fifteen hun- 
dred to two thousand miles ; 
and stone pillars, in the 
manner of European mile- 
stones, were erected all 
along the route at stated in- 
tervals of somewhat more 
than a league. Its breadth 
scarcely exceeded twenty 
feet. It was built of heavy 
flags of freestone, and, in 
some parts at least, covered 
with a bituminous cement, 
which time has made harder 
than the stone itself. In 
some places, where the ra- 
vines had been filled up with 


“masonry, the mountain-tor- 


rents, wearing on it for 
ages, have gradually eaten 
a way through the base, and 
left the superincumbent 
mass—such is the cohesion 
of the materials—still span- 
ning the valley like an 
arehen 

There is little evidence 
now of these splendors, and 
the trails over which the 
llama and the burro clam- 
ber are, as a rule, sorry 
successors to those built 
and maintained by the 
Incas. Today’s highway 
marvels are the railroads, 
in the construction of 
which there has been writ- 
ten more than one engineer- 
ing epic. The steepness 
and height of the Andes 
mountains is accentuated 
by the fact that they rise 


On the high plateaus near the snow-line of the Andes graze the Alpacas, who, like the llama and the vicuna, claim descent from the guanaco 


which has vanished with the plesiosaurus. 
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This fruit vendor, awaiting the a1- 

rival of a trans-Andine train, has 

laid out her stock of exotic South 

American delicacies in tempting 
array. 


close to the Pacific seaboard. A 
railroad must begin its climb, there- 
fore, at sea level, and in the case of 
the Oroya Railroad, built by 
Meiggs, the Philadelphian, there is 
a skyward thrust of fifteen thou- 
sand eight hundred and sixty-five 
feet in the course of one hundred 
and seven miles. The forging of 
this and other steel rails of the 
Andes has been among the world’s 
most herculean tasks. 

In both primary purpose and top- 
ographical direction the old roads of the Incas were at variance 
with the modern rail systems of the Andes. The Inca empire, 
stretching from north to south over a distance of nearly two 
thousand miles and embracing a thin strip of mountain plateau 
and coastal plain, required the binding tape of military highways 
no less than imperial Rome. There was no trade beyond the 
hostile borders, and commerce was purely domestic and of sec- 
ondary importance. Today, except for the somewhat political 
aspect of the railroad leading to the inland republic of Bolivia 
from the Peruvian port of Mollendo and the Chilean ports of 
Arica and Antofagasta, the purpose of the transportation system 
is to bring within reach of the seacoast the lofty interior’s com- 
mercial treasure. For this reason the railroads do not yet parallel 
the old Inca highways spanning the Sierras from north to south. 
Cuzco, the Inca capital, has its connection with the sea through 
the port of Mollendo, but there is an almost trackless expanse of 
untraveled country between Cuzco and Quito, where once the 
royal armies and messengers of the Inca passed with ease. 

The little steamers of Lake Titicaca connect at Puno with the 
Cuzco-Mollendo railroad, and with the diminutive line that runs 
eastward from the port of Guaqui they form an overland route 
to La Paz. Southward across the dreary deserts of Bolivia and 
northern Chile, another line connects La Paz with Antofagasta. 
From Uyuni, a Bolivian point on this road, a projected railway 
eventually will unite with the extensive transportation system of 
Argentina, forming a second trans-Andean route to Buenos 
Aires. Chile’s long coastline, until recent years, depended upon 
the sea of communication. More or less sporadic local lines, 
however, have been gradually pushing north and south from 
Valparaiso with the result that there is an actual, if not practical, 
through overland rail route from Antofagasta to the southern- 
most provinces. 

There is some asperity in Andean railroad travel, but not more 
than might be anticipated. The builders, who were chiefly Euro- 
pean and North American, did their work well. Equipment is 


A RAILWAY OASIS 


Peru is a land of deserts as well as of mountains, and, after hours of monoton- 
ous travel, the voyager joyfully greets these lonely wayside stations set lux- 
uriously amid their grasses and towering fronds. 
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from the same sources, therefore the machinery ot 
travel is in general familiar. Modifications to suit the 
Latin-American temperament of both passenger and 
operator are to be expected, of course, and it is in these 
that the traveler who comes from abroad will find him- 
self most intimately concerned. 

Our first experience with South American railroads 
began in Mollendo, where the iron trail that leads into 
the Inca plateaus commences its long ascent. Fortu- 
nately there was most of a morning to spare before train 
time, otherwise we might have been compelled to wait in 
sleepy Mollendo another twenty-four hours. Because 
of a relic of the Inquisition that appears to linger in the 
ticket offices, we were obliged to undergo a question- 
naire that revealed not only our middle names, but the 
details of sex, 
age, ances uny, 
and personal ap- 
pearance. Not 
until the two co- 
operating fac- 
tors behind the 
Wicket.) some 
checking and 
corroborating 
the inquisitive- 
ness. of the 
other, had satis- 
fied themselves 
with these for- 
malities and 
with the affixing 
of our signa- 
tures to certain 
dotted lines, 
were we permit- 
ted to pay the 
moderate fare 
demanded of us 
and to take our 
places in the al- 
ready crowded 
train. 

As in Europe 
the accommodations are in two classes, but we found a far 
sharper disparity between first and second. There is a social 
significance in them, too, which does not pertain as a rule in 
Europe, for the gente decente must by no means travel second 
class. To that barn-like, wooden-benched portion of the train 
are consigned only the aborigines and the lower strata of 
mestizos, the mixed population of Spanish and Indians. Soldiers 
ride there, but their officers sit aloof in the comparatively com- 
fortable first-class coaches, together with all white-collared gen- 
try and the occasional traveller from abroad. From the open 
windows of the second-class cars came powerful odors of pisco, 
a native wine, of promiscuous viands acquired from the swarms 
of station vendors, and of primitive bodies to which the caress 
of water is unwonted. 

The first-class cars, diminutive to conform with the narrow 
gauge, were of the open, straw-seated day-coach type common 
to local lines in the United States. There were more than 
enough passengers, and mountains of luggage, for from motives 
of economy and of caution, as on the railways of Russia, one 
entrusts as little as possible to the baggage car. 

On the longer section of the line from Arequipa to Puno we 
found a comfortable parlor car equipped with a small kitchen 
from which appetizing food was forthcoming at the required 
intervals. The Pullman has won no vogue in South America, 
and the compartment coach familiar to the railways of Europe is 
in unvarying use. The ennui of these narrow cells by day, how- 
ever, and the general lack of parlor cars, has led to a peculiar 
crowding of the diners. The wise traveler, therefore, is consid- 
ered to be he whose forehandedness has put him down for the 
entire day at a dining car table where he may eat, drink, play 
cards, or otherwise be merry. This is as inconvenient for others 
less fortunate as it is desirable for himself, but it is one of the 
sacred and established customs of the road. 

The table d’hote on these West Coast railways we found uni- 
(Continued on page 38) 
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READIN 


G THE KORAN FROM MEMORY 


TRA Vy 


The professional religious readers in.the oasis villages of the Sahara are almost always illiterate, but they find that the ability to read, which 

they do not possess, impresses their audiences more deeply than the gift of amazing memory, which they do possess. So they resort to the mum-. 

mery of spreading out a scroll, on which passages from the Koran are engraved, from which they pretend to read while actually reciting the 
passages from memory. 


THE FRENZIED WORSHIP OF THE AISSAQUA 


A Faith that is Tested by Daggers, Knives and Rapiers— 
Serpents and Scorpions, the Food of the True Believers— 
Intimate Glimpses of the Weird Worship of the Atssaoua 


By JOHN F. HANSCOM 
(Photographs by courtesy of The American Red Cross) 


BMED was ostensibly insulted when I refused to accept 

his story of a “religious” who pried his eye-ball loose from 
its socket and permitted nails to be driven into his skill as a 
simple manner of proving his faith. I had laughed and the Arab 
had grown sullen. But our friendship had reached the stage 
where we discussed even religion with equanimity and Abmed’s 
ill-humor soon changed to an evident desire to convert. 

It was in Constantine, Algeria, in 1921. I had been living in 
the quaint old Roman fortress for several months and had chosen 
Abmed Adelkaiber, a retired caravan owner, as my news source 
for native legends and superstitions. Our friendship had finally 
advanced to the point where I felt free to laugh at those stories 
I could not believe. He had just finished a long discourse on the 
efficacy of amulets, which had sorely tried my sense of humor, 
but the eye-ball tale was too much. So in his methodical native 


way he patiently explained again the basis of the North-African 


religions. 

The Arabs of North-Africa are Mussulmans who recognize 
Allah as their God and Mohammed as his prophet. That is their 
basic faith. But, in a great majority of cases, wishing to become 
more closely attached to the Divinity, they choose as their spir- 


itual master some personage, long dead, and follow either the 
teachings he has left or those inspirations which the head of the 
order professes to receive from him. In most cases this saintly 
directed worship takes the form of a very definite, specified self- 
punishment. Thus there are the H’amadcha, whose peculiarity 
of worship consists in beating their heads with blunt instru- 
ments; the Djennaoua, noted for their whirling dances; the 
Cadiqiyyir, who honor their Allah and his Saint by knocking their 
heads together; the Sidi H’Ammed ou Moussa, the wandering 
acrobats known on the Continent and in America for their re- 
markable gymnastic feats; and, above and beyond all—in their 
rites and the fervor of their religious fanaticism—the Aissaoua, 
whose method of worship seemingly combines all forms of bodily 
punishment and torture. 

Though Abmed was not a member of the Aissaoua, belonging 
rather to a higher sect as befitted one who had been educated in 
Paris, he was, nevertheless, well versed in all the Aissaoua le- 
gends and had a splendid grasp of-their somewhat hazy history. 
The library in Tunis later substantiated his story in every 
respect. 

Sidi M’hammed ben Aissa, the Saint’ and founder of the cult, 
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THE TEST OF FAITH 


The Aissaoua, and the other fanatical religious sects of North 

Africa, have displayed a fiendish ingenuity in devising tortures 

and mortifications of the flesh whereby the spiritual faith of their 

followers may be tested. This youth is plunging a rapier-like 

instrument through his shoulder, and is about to eat the thorny 

cactus held in the hand of the assistant, as proof that the body is 
utterly subject to the domination of the spirit. 


was born in Morocco of a poor peasant family during the latter 
part of the fifteenth century. Early in his life he exhibited ten- 
dencies toward a religious life, and by the time he was of age he 
had definitely accepted the call of the spirit which, he said, was 
attempting to direct his life. Basing his creed on complete 
abnegation of self and attempting by means of prayer and 
physical punishment to gain admittance to the mystic spirit realm, 
he collected more than a hundred followers within a few years. 

The Aissaoua, as the band was soon called, rapidly grew in 
strength and numbers. Their legendary history gives account of 
numerous miracles performed under their Saint’s direction; the 
sturdy little band starved in the desert until he fed them on 
snakes and scorpions which were changed into delicious food; 
they were expelled from their province because of the mystery 
of their creed and ben Aissa pumped money from a well with 
which to buy a territory of their own; they suffered innumerable 
tortures and were freed from bodily pain because of their faith. 
Through the intervening centuries they held fast to their creed. 

The Eastern non-Christian mind is continually searching for 
religious peace, endeavoring to so prostrate itself before a greater 
being that the human may live in a state of ecstatic happiness on 


this earth and, at the same time, be reasonably sure of a power- 


ful, helping hand to guide him into the Elysian fields of the next 
existence. An Arab may wander for many years before he finds 
a personality before whom he may abase himself and from whom 
he will receive the messages of a higher life. There are six stages 
to such an accomplishment, often covering a period of twenty or 
thirty years, but more often ending in admitted failure. The goal 
is the discovery of a Spirit of whom it may be said: “From 
him I know all that I may know in this life.” Reaching this 
stage of Saintliness the faithful are endowed with supernatural 
powers by their fellows. In them is invested all the superstition 
of the ages. They heal the sick; drive out the demons who infest 
an unhappy family; alleviate the pains of child-birth, and in con- 
sequence their power over the people is practically unlimited. 

When Abmed talked to me seriously of the marvels which the 
High Priest and the members of the cult could perform and told 
me how they could defy the laws of the human body and work 
miracles, I was forced to smile at his earnestness. 

“You do not believe?” he would ask. “But then you could not 
understand. Their God gives them the power to do what they do.” 


Le 


I explained to him that I had wit- 
nessed the Aissaoua’s simple exhibitions, 
that I had seen a devotee eat glass and 
put live coals in his mouth, but that I had 
also witnessed such performances in an 
American circus. In his quiet, dignified 
way, Abmed was insulted. Some days 
later he came to me. 

“YT have arranged for you to witness 
the yearly festival of the Aissaoua,” he 
said. “Will you come and see for your- 
self?” 

At ten o’clock that evening we started. 
We passed down the long street leading 
to the station and turned off to the right 
into the dark native district; narrow, 
gloomy passage-ways with the second« 
stories of the buildings nearly touching 
and the open doors of the street en- 
trances showing the mysterious court- 
yards of Arabian homes or the half- 
lighted interiors of coffee houses filled 
with turbaned, white-robed natives sit- 
ting peacefully on the floor. I wished to 
investigate this side of the city’s night 
life more thoroughly, but my guide was 


CHARMING THE DEADLY COBRA 


This famous snake charmer of Kairouan, in the Sahara, is shown 

weaving a hypnotic spell over a vicious cobra by means of weird 

but successful incantations and the jewel studded ball with which 

he is fascinating the serpent’s eyes. As a rule it requires from 

five to fifteen minutes for the hypnotic power to reduce the cobra 

to a tame and inert thing; but let the snake once escape the charm 
* and its fangs will prove fatal. 


insistent that we hurry on. Further and further we edged our 
way into the depths of the old city, winding in and out of the 
crooj<ed, dirty streets and pushing through the crowds of natives 
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gathered before the dancing houses. 
Abmed finally stopped before a darkened 
entrance and kicked off his sandals. 
Evidently we were facing a mosque. He 
disappeared behind the swinging curtain 
and I followed closely at his heels. 


Our way led through a long hall. and 
into a brilliantly lighted room where the 
oriental glow of many colored lanterns 
and the fragrance of burning incense 
gave a touch of barbaric festivity to the 
scene and brought to mind the tales that 
Scherzerade has told to successive gen- 
erations. The chamber was perhaps 
fifty feet square and was packed with 
squatting natives. Here and there a red 
fez loaned color to the bobbing sea of 
white turbans. The heads of most were 
bowed in prayer and no one paid any 
attention to our entrance. 


My first impression of the room was 

of simply a vibrating mass of humanity. 

But there seemed to be some. mystical 

force pervading the crowd of worship- 

pers; though their chattering tongues 

were stilled for the moment, they moved 

| restlessly from side.to side as if awaiting 
l something. I instinctively feared. As 
my eyes circled the room I noted that 
aes there were but two sides filled with the 
a natives and that my end of the room was THE SUBJUGATION OF THE FLESH 


: occupied by a row of old men, while the Self torture has been an important factor in many religions, and 

it is still practiced with fanatical zeal by the various sects of 

bs : ; North Africa. To the accompaniment of a priestly chant, awls, 

daggers, rapiers and sharp sticks are passed through the cheeks of 

the faithful and plunged into various parts of their bodies as a 
proof of religious enthusiasm and devotion. 


far side was vacant. In the center was a small circle of musi- 
cians with drums, cymbals, and flutes. Just at my right, some- 
what hidden in a shallow niche in the wall, sat a motionless, 
white-gowned figure whom Abmed whisperingly informed me 
was the famous Marabout ben Adek, High Priest of the Aissaoua 
for the district of Constantine. I could not then see his face, but 
I watched his supple brown hands as they patted the backs of 
the newcomers who entered and prostrated themselves before his 
silent form and reverently kissed his robe. On his right hand 
were the old men, infinitely old, with wrinkled faces and weaz- 
ened hands, all that showed from beneath their flowing robes. — 

At a sign from the High Priest the musicians passed around a 
pot of smouldering charcoal over which they warmed the skin of 
their instruments. Slowly they began to play. It sounded as 
though it were not music at all. Then, as the voices of the crowd 
took up the chant I felt a strange tremor pass through me. It 
was music—a weird, mysterious dirge, a chant that hinted at 
sorrow and suffering and death, suddenly changing to a wilder, 
more exalted rythm and ending with sharp, piercing cries that 
seemed to cool the blood in my veins. The second verse was 
started. Slowly and mournfully it gained strength. Then wilder 
and wilder, sharper and stronger, as though musicians and 
singers were trying to outdo each other in their frenzy. On and 
on, over and over again, these terrible Arabic chants—songs of 
exotic passion and terrible frenzy, with a minor chord of blood 
and death. 

This continued for more than an hour; each verse grew wilder 
and more reckless. The worshippers swayed from side to side. 
The drums rolled and the sharp notes of the wind instruments 
were as shrill blasts moaning through the pines on the mountain 
side. Even the air was alive with electric feeling. I found my- 
self bending backward and forward, backward and forward. 
Abmed was passive and untouched. 

At the far end of the room a long line of swaying fanatics 
formed as though by magic. They came from every part of the 
3 hall, silently, stealthily, and took their places in the sorcerous line. 
It is a rule that the dancing musicians of the Sahara must dis- From youth to old age it stretched, with the former represented 
guise their, features, before appearing yn pulls ae by two little girls of not more than six years and the latter by an 
mask, made from the skin of a human being, worn by a dancer in = oh a . 8 5 y é whee Ahi 

old man of over sixty. They swayed from side to side in time 


_the oasis of Temassine, is a fair example of the revolting disguises : 4 y Bie 2 
that are employed: with their chant; their heads rolled; their eyes blazed; their 
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AN INDIAN PAGEANT 


On the shores of Lake Winder- 
mere, the Kootenay Indians 
pitch their wigwams in prepar- 
ation for a pageant in honor of 
David Thompson, the first white 
pioneer in British Columbia. 


ON THE TRAIL 


This winding mountain path is 
a section of the old route that 
has now been replaced by the 
modern highway from Banff to 

Windermere. 
HONORING THE MEMORY OF A PIONEER 


Dressed in the traditional and colorful costumes of their race, the 

braves and squaws of the Kootenay tribe gather close to the site 

of David Thompson’s old stockade to do honor to ‘the trapper, 

trader, and scientist, who was the first white man to explore the 
headwaters of the Columbia river. 


Nixon, the guide, emerged, flanked by divers assistants and what 
appeared to be a small boy in knickerbockers and cowboy hat, 
This small person, it developed on closer inspection, was a young 
woman distinguished as the only guide of her sex in the Canadian 
Rockies. She had come to keep the bears away from the Ca- 
nadian authoresses. It was shortly demonstrated that she could 
also chop wood, load a pack horse and pitch a tent with less 
trouble and less vocabulary than any man in the outfit. 

The party would probably have started off in perfect form, 
but just when the saddling up was well under way, Nixon dis- 
covered that one of the authoresses of the expedition had brought 
her own saddle. Now this saddle was a gem of its kind. It 
would, as Nixon put it, have looked well on a watch fob. It was 
constructed for one who goes on smart canters in smart togs in 
the park. 

“Oh, but I’ve ridden everywhere with it!” the owner protested. 

Nixon regarded the offending saddle again, scratched his head 
and shifted his pipe. 

“Well, then,” he decided slowly, “if we can find a horse that 
will stand for it, I will.” 

The saddle got a good ride across the mountains, but its owner 
did a great deal of walking alongside the pony. The pony thought 
very little of the saddle. 

“Now this matter of horses observed impersonally from the 
sidelines seemed rather amusing. But it was shortly to get per- 
sonal. The writer runs slightly to weight, having long since 
passed from troy to avoirdupois. With a view to comfort, even 
among the ecstacies of the scenic Rockies, he selected a ponderous 
animal modeled rather closely on the lines of the great steeds that 
carried the armored knights of old. Mounting the horse of sofa 
design, I set out with the party on the first side trip from the 
camp to visit the far-famed and seldom-seen “Indian Paint Pots.” 
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Applying the heel in the manner learned from the best motion 
pictures, I found that the brute moved off at a not unpleasing 
pace just north of a walk and just south or a trot—perhaps 
slouch would describe it adequately. 

The horse did not seem intent on going to the paint pots, but 
with firm exercise of the powers of mind and heel [ held her to 
the course with determination, while my attentions were other- 
wise directed to the guide’s informative remarks about the sights 
to be seen ahead. 

It seems that these Indian paint pots are natural ochre beds of 
brilliant red and yellow pigments. When the warring Stoney 
Indians of the region became irritated about something, they re- 
paired to the paint beds and decked themselves in streaks, stripes 
and splotches of yellow and vermillion until they looked like open- 
ing day at a Greenwich village tea room. All this was prepara- 
tory to the drastic elimination of some neighboring tribe. 

In time the simple redskins grew slightly commercial and 
traded little bags of the precious red and yellow powders for 
beads and pipestones from the Sioux father south. There re- 
mained, however, ample paint for both commerce and art. 

The paint pots are said to cover ten acres and, even in the face 
of costly horsepack transportation, they support a tiny pigment 
mining industry. On this I can give only hearsay testimony and 
the evidence of the photographs. I really intended going to the 

| paint pots along with the party, but it seems that the horse, my 
large, comfortable horse, had other things in mind. 

The guide interrupted his remarks on Indian paint to look at 
me curiously. 

“Say, how'd you ride that mare away without her foal.” 

I was at a loss for an answer. I did not know. It occurred 

to me in a flash that I had been negligent of details. How was I 
| to know that my steed was a creature of family with home obli- 
gations and all that. I was impelled to suggest tartly to Nixon 
3 that all mares with foals in camp should be made to wear wed- 
f ding rings or something. 
| Meanwhile the mare evidently took a suggestion out of the con- 
versation. Despite my best efforts at the reins, she right wheeled 
: and back tracked down the trail toward camp at an ever-increas- 
ing velocity, going through her entire repertoire from trot, single 
| foot, canter to gallop. It was a thundering gallop of a heavy 
charger. With both hands in her flowing mane, I managed to 
remain approximately with her. As we neared the camp there 
| was a neighing in the woods—obviously the call of the hungry 
young. The careening mare took a short cut through the timber, 
at which point I left her to sit in the top of a thicket of Canada 
} balsam. I noted among other things that Canada balsam in the 
wild, when bruised abruptly, has somewhat the same odor as the 
| proprietary cough syrups. At the moment, to tell the truth, my 


mind was more on liniment. ee eee an 
When the party returned from photographing the paint pots, . The old trail passes through picturesque Sinclair 
I affected great energy with a typewriter, appearing to have been Canyon: Where (ate tivet ONCe Cul e aore ee 


\ suddenly recalled by pressing business. In the general excite- iercor eu ameaii nasa Cataaaeyy) het 2 


ment of the first camp fire, I was able to draw Nixon apart in 
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THE LUXURI- 
i OUS PAPOOSE 


Tender age debars 
no» member. of» the 
Kootenays from 
participation in the 
annual pageant,and 
it seems that the 
younger the par- 
ticipant the more 
luxurious is his 
mode of travel. 
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Pe” <2. Ped 
This stretch of road in the vicinity of 
Hawke’s Creek is typical of the beauti- 


ful forest aisles through which the tray- 
eler from Banff to Windermere must 


pass. 


conference . be- 
hind a tent and 
make other ar- 
rangements 
about a_ horse. 
It did not seem 
to be fair that I 
should again be 
put in the posi- 
tion of coming 
between mother 
and son. The 
next horse as- 
signed to me 
had apparently 
no. personal ob- 
ligations to any- 
one and _ very 
little interest in 
geography and 
travelJ.” This 
pale sorrel. beast 
appeared to live 
in constant fear 
of _ starvation. 
There were no 
lengths to which 
he would not go 
to abandon the 
trail for a side- 
long chance at 
a wisp of succu- 
lent grass. Eat- 
ing between 
meals in this 
fashion also 
gave him time 
for mischief in 
the evening 
feeding hours, 
such as walking 
through camp, 
pulling tent pegs 
and kicking over 
dunnage piles. 
He varied his 
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program by organizing expeditions on which he led the grazing 
mounts astray to some distant pasture on the other side of the 
range, thus enlarging his own rest periods and delaying the party 
half a day. Blond horses are not to be trusted. 

Onward from the paint pots the trail and highway follow the 
Vermillion river for many a picturesque mile with numerous 
peaks rising on either side to elevations of nine thousand feet, 
snow flecked and glacier clad at their tops. 

A timbered bridge, handsome with the virtue of strength, spans 
the river at Vermillion Crossing, a place name derived from the 
trail ford a mile below the grotesquely eroded slate walls of the 
canyon at the bridge. 

There had been some notion of getting motion pictures of the 
big game of the mountains on this expedition but for many a mile 
we had discovered nothing more thrilling than deer tracks. At 
Vermillion Crossing, however, the game got curious about the 
expedition and sent in a couple of cub bears to look into the 
matter. The cubs skirted the camp warily and sniffingly until 
they discovered the motion picture camera. This strange thing 
made them abandon all caution and stealth. They took posses- 
sion of the instrument, and after exhaustive examination used it 
as a trapeze, calmly ignoring the protests of the camera man. 
Onward bound from Vermillion Crossing for some miles, the 
journey took on a marine aspect. Successive fords of the Ver- 
million were necessary as the trail led down the flood plain of the 
stream a half mile from the new motor road on the bench above. 

The late afternoon brought us into the valley of the Kootenay 
River and to a camping ground. It was the latter part of August 
and in the morning there was white frost on the wild asters and 
patches of grass. The weather called for a great camp fire and 
many flapjacks. 

From Kootenay Crossing the route led down the bed of the 
broadway highway that was swiftly supplanting the trail, a day’s 
sauntering ride, to McLeod Meadows, the site of one-time famous 
barracks of the mountain headquarters of the Royal Northwest 
Mounted. Towering poplars overshadowed the camping ground 
beside a chattering stream as cold as the breath of a glacier at 
night. 

Irresponsible tradition has it that on this spot ever so long ago 
David Thompson, the explorer-trader, wrecked and dumped a 
pack load of good India rum, righteously refusing to debauch 
the Indian trappers. It is just possible that McLeod Meadows 
was the first stop in all Canada to go dry. 

Winding and climbing at a walking pace all day from the 
meadow camp, we reached Sinclair Pass on the trail that divides 
the Briscoe and Stanford Ranges of the Rockies. Clambering 


FORDING THE VER- 
MILLION RIVER 


The Vermillion river, that 
winds between snow- 
capped mountains rising 
to a height of 9,000 feet, 
takes its striking name 
from the eroded slate 
walls that rise above the 
flood. The travelers are 
thoroughgoing in their 
sentimental journeying, 
for there is a study tim- 
ber bridge a mile above 
the ford. 
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NATURE PROVIDES THE REDSKINS’ PAINT 7, aN 


No Indians have ever been more happily located, in one respect, than the Stony tribe, for near the boundary line of Alberta and British 

Columbia nature has generously provided paint in easily available form for the color-loving braves. The “Paint Pots,” as they are called, are 

natural ochre beds of brilliant red and yellow pigments. All that the artistically inspired visitor to these beds has to do is to dip a finger in 

the reservoir of color and then smear himself, or any other nearby object, according to the dictates of individual taste. The white horse on 
the left provided a tempting canvas. 


down the wall of the red-pink rock of the Briscoes, the long light 
of the late afternoon brought us alongside the opalescent waters 
of Summit Lake. Some one with a violent flair for originality 
has started a movement to call it Lake Olive. 

Where the waters of the lake pour into Sinclair Creek the trail 
descends into the water-carved canyon, hedged about with rugged 
red cliffs towering hundreds of feet above, with niches here and 
there dotted with islands of fir and spruce, suggesting a giant’s 
rock garden fashioned on a titanic scale. 

On a tiny, balsam-clad tableland beside the stream we set up 
the last camp of the journey. Overhead the gleam of our fire 
caught the glint of a telephone wire. Exploring around the bend 
we came upon a cabin, the Sinclair Pass office of the Royal 
Northwest Mounted Police, the first hint of law, civilization, and 
the artificialities of the world beyond the mountains that we had 
encountered in the whole hundred and forty miles. 

We were gathered around the camp fire at breakfast in the 
snappy chill of the morning when the mounted policeman came 
to call. He appeared in shirt sleeves and was apparently none 
too comfortable. 

“Why the hardy stuff- 
‘where’s your coat?” the 
annoyed movie camera 
man inquired. 

“Not with that thing 
around,” the policeman re- 
torted, pointing at the cam- 
era. “It’s a reprimand for 
us if we get into the mo- 
vies now.” 

“How come?” 

“There’s been too many 
of those pictures showing 
the Mounted Police doin’ 
foolish things and stunts 
against regulations,” the 
shirt-sleeved officer ex- 
plained, rolling his morn- 
ing cigarette with good 
plainsman _ technique. 
“These here movie outfits 
come along and ask you to 
ride or do something for 
them, and the next thing 
you know the movie comes 
out with a title on it that 
makes it something else 
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INDIAN BELLES 


The costumes of this bevy of Kootenay maids and ma- 
trons show decided sartorial concessions to the unpic- 
turesque spirit of modernity. 


entirely. No more movies for the mounties.” Until we broke 
camp and departed our “‘mountie” remained coatless and without 
insignia, hence of no pictorial value. Perhaps the camera cannot 
lie, but the conscienceless film editor and title writer can trans- 
mute the speeding rescuer into a stampeding fugitive from jus- 
tice. And for movie camera purposes the wildest thing in Canada 
is the Royal Northwest Mounted policeman. 

The heat of mid-day was pouring straight down the vertical 
walls of rock as we rode out from under the narrowing cliffs into 
the broader light beyond the Iron Gates at the mouth of the 
canyon. A few hundred yards ahead a sign board loomed. 

“Baths—Apply Here.” 

A shout went up. There was a pell-mell race and a quick halt. 

Beside a bath house down in the canyon was a great concrete 
rimmed pool into which a stream of warm spring water purled. 

This was our first sight for ten days of a body of hot water 
larger than the camp coffee pot. A half hour later, when we. 
came up for air, the keeper of the bath, a government property, 
related its history. It appears, so he told us, that the hot springs, 
healing with their radium- 
laden waters, were first 
discovered by ailing and 
rheumatic bears, which 
every winter repaired 
there for treatment. This 
concentration of bears in , 
time attracted the atten- 
tion of the Indians, who in 
turn informed the white 
men of their discovery. 

Close beside the hot pool 
there runs the cold water 
of Sinclair Creek, snow 
fed and some sixty degrees 
cooler than the pool, ac- 
cording to the thermom- 
eter, which seems a slight- 
ly conservative measure to 
the experimenting bather. 

There is evidence at 
least’ of the antiquity of 
human association with 
the region. On the cliffs 
near the spring is the faint 
tracery of an old Indian 
‘pictograph record. All 

(Continued on page 38) 
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muscles twitched. They were no longer human. Suddenly the 
music stopped and the chanting ceased. The musicians again 
commenced to warm the gut of the instruments over the charcoal. 
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Two of the attendants carried in a 
heavy box and placed it in front of 
me, a little to the right of the High 
Priest. All was silent as that dig- 
nitary descended from his throne 
and took off his outer robe. The 
white, woolen garment underneath, 
much resembling a surgeon’s apron, 
seemed to incite anew the lamenta- 
tions of the congregation. I could 
see him plainly, then—a man of 
about fifty, long bearded, deeply 
lined, eyes that were sorrowful yet 
happy, a face in which was written 
a melancholy contentment. 


With a flourish of keys he un- 
locked the box and threw back the 
cover. Again the music began, this 
time on a new melody. My curi- 
osity forced me to lean forward 
and I looked into the case—swords, 
knives, daggers, long piercing 
needles with wooden handles, and, 
in one corner, a sack that moved 
with indication of life. 


The line of swaying men strug- 
gled and twisted as the music grew 
wilder and wilder. They stood on 
the edge of some direful chasm 
with the strains of a seductive en- 
chantress leading them to the fatal 
plunge. A half-naked functionary 
appeared at the end of the line and 
touched the smallest girl on the 
shoulder. She started back as 
though frightened and then, seem- 
ing to gather strength for a mighty 
effort, she began hopping from one 
‘foot to the other, slowly approach- 
ing the High Priest. On the 
cleared flagstones in front of him 


ees Be me eI ae? ‘ 


FOLLOWERS OF BEN AISSA 


These stately sons of the desert are members of the 

Aissaoua, the most famous of the North African Broth- 

erhoods, that was founded at Meknes by the Shereef Sidi 
M’hammed ben Aissa, who died in 1524. 
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THE MASTER OF SER- 
PENTS 


This snake charmer does not 
descend to the cowardly ex- 
pedient of removing the ser- 
pent’s fangs before attempt- 
ing to reduce it to a hyp- 
notice state. For safety and 
success he relies only upon 
his own beady black eyes, 
his wand with its brass 
studded ball, the thin wail 
of a piper and the monoton- 
ous beat of a thumb drum- 
mer. 


she stopped. Another servant had appeared. The Priest took 
five needles from the box at his side, passed them between his 
lips, and handed them to his assistant. I drew back in horror 


and turned away—the child had 
opened her mouth and the native 
had pierced her cheek with one of 
the steels. 


When I turned again she was still 
standing there. Both of her cheeks 
and her ears had been pierced and 
a long needle hung from where it 
had been stuck in the tender skin 
of her throat. She stood with 
swaying form, little hands tightly 
clenched and mouth open. Around 
the room, a murmur as of approba- 
tion; from the High Priest, a nod 
as though in praise. The assistant 
pulled out the needles, wiped away 
the blood, and the child kissed the 
Marabout’s robe and hopped back 
into line. 


Again the music had stopped. 
Perhaps half the line had danced 
before the Priest in preparation for 
a display of their faith or courage, 
whichever it was, and then had re- 
treated to the other end of the room 
where they left their comrades yet 
to be tested and resumed their 
places in the congregation. The 
strangest part of the ritual was the 
fact that the majority of the per- 
formers seemed to suffer no pain. 
Indeed, they had the appearance of 
welcoming the torture. Their wild- 
ness and frenzy reached its climax 
when the steel was withdrawn and 
the benediction of the Marabout 
restored them once again to the 
quiet, orderly Arabs of every-day 
life. But one had failed to respond 
to this quietus and he had been 
dragged, kicking and screaming, 
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THE INSPIRED OF ALLAH 


Despite their fanaticism, the Aissaoua, who are 

very numerous, have never opposed French rule 

and have taken part in no insurrections. They are 

perfectly willing for Europeans to view their re- 

ligious rites and ceremonies, but apart from this 

contact they remain aloof from an alien and dom- 
inant civilization. 


from the room. His maniacal cries, coming from a 
small cell near the door, were heard at intervals 
during the rest of the performance. 


At a command from one of the dignitaries the 
music started again. The drums rolled their long 
notes, deep and heavy and dreadless. The cymbals 
clashed as though held by palsied hands and the 
high notes of the flutes shrilled on and on without 
seeming regard to time or key. The musicians had 
caught the excitement of the meeting. The man at 
the end of the small line stepped in front of the 
rest. He reeled back and forth in drunken hesita- 
tion, directed by some powerful, unseen force he 
feared to obey. The “yoy,” “yoy,” of an hysterical 
worshipper sounded above the sharp notes of the 
music and the ravings of the madman in the hall. 
The Priest was selecting an especially bright instru- 
ment with considerable care, testing its strength on 
the flagstones in front of him. The devotee hopped 
forward, kissing the robes of all whom he could 
reach, and received the weapon from the Priest. 
Then he retreated. Back in front of that thin line 
of crazed fanatics he waved his instrument of torture. He held 
it in front of them; he twirled it on his finger; he looked at the 
shining steel as though the mere sight enchanted him. His eyes 
rolled and his muscles twitched. 

And then, as the music mounted higher and higher and the 
excitement of the man swept to all corners of the room, he placed 
the sharp point in the corner of his eye and slowly commenced 
tapping, tapping...... He leaned the blunt end of the instrument 
against the breast of one of the helpers and pushed with all his 
might. I felt the cold sweat break out on my forehead in the very 
horror and fascination of the spectacle. Finally, in an ecstasy of 
pain, or joy, he took the knob in his hand and pried outward until 
the eye-ball was staring from its socket. 

Smiles of love and benediction from the High Priest and the 
Elders praised each new performance. The few who remained 
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PEACEFUL FANATICS 


Except when they-are seized by the frenzy of their religious faith, 

the North African fanatics are the most peaceable and restrained ~ 

of mortals. As a rule the seances of the Aissaoua take place once 

a week, in the evening, on Wednesday or.Friday (the Moslem 
Sabbath). 
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THE SNAKE CHARMER AT HOME ) 


Bass 
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Upon the memory of a traveler in the Sahara there will remain indelibly im- 
pressed a picture of the snake charmers who possess an uncanny power over 
poisonous snakes and can almost fulfill the circus poster promise of “eating 
them alive.” Here is one of the most famous of the serpent wonder-workers 
with the head of a reptile in his mouth and a venomous cobra in his right hand. 


standing grew more and more restless. Each waited impatiently 
for his turn. They penetrated their bodies with the thicker 
needles, pierced their bodies and their arms and their legs; they 
drove daggers through their tongues; they ate glowing charcoal 
taken from the brazier in the center, ate it by the handful and 
chewed and swallowed; they sawed their arms and legs with sharp 
swords; they rushed full speed: against the sharp point of a sword 
held by two assistants and let the blade sink for an inch or more 
into their abdomen; they ate nails and glass; they permitted nails 
to be driven into their skulls until the iron stood firm and rigid. 
The simple gesture of the Marabout showed them their weapon 
or torture. 

Then the bag was brought forth and placed before the throne. 
I drew back my feet in revolt as out rolled two asps and two scor- 
pions. But my fears were groundless: the reptiles were pounced 
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YOUNG NOVICES 


In North Africa children are inducted 
into the various religious orders at a ten- 
der age. First of all the boys and girls 
are taught to play the flute, beat the 
drum and sing chants; but before they 
have reached maturity they are called 
upon to undergo the same tortures as 
their elders, and they do undergo these 
tortures with amazing fortitude. 


upon by the fanatics and literally torn 
apart by the white teeth of the foam- 
ing madmen. 

It was too much. I arose and left 
with Abmed following, urging that. I 
stay, insisting that the next perform- 
ance would be much better and that as 
the night advanced the exhibition 
would become really interesting. As I 
turned for.a last glance, I saw another 
line being formed and heard the mu- 
sic starting again in the slow, passion- 
ate beat that would lead them to their 
fury. 

I breathed deeply of the fresh air as 
I took the street. Directly in front of 
the entrance was a huge colored poster 
depicting the delights of Charlot in the 
movies. Abmed’s face lighted with a 
happy smile as he pointed at the big 
feet and slender cane of his favorite 
star. Men and women passed us on 
the main street and an autobus from 
the late train sped by. But the horrors 
of that small room were in my mind. 

The next morning I met Abmed at 
the cafe. - 


A PET OF THE DESERT 


Cobras are the most poisonous reptiles in 
the world, but they are the chosen pets 
of certain African sects who charm the 
reptiles with a strange, monotonous, bar- 
baric chant while they hold their atten- 
tion by means of rattles. The eating of 
live scorpions and serpents is a part of 
the regular programme imposed on the 
followers of Sidi M’hammed ben Aissa. 


“I may have been hypnotized or they 
may have been hypnotized,” I said. 
“But what is it all about? Surely such 
a performance has no religious value.” 

My friend smiled his gentle, under- 
standing smile. “But yes. Did you 
not understand what they repeated in- 
cessantly—Allah Akbar, God is Victor. 
They prove their faith. What is a 
greater religious act than to prove your 
trust? All members of the sect must 
go through these rites once a-year to 
show that they trust and believe in the 
power of Allah and ben Aissa. They 
do whatever the High Priest com- 
mands, knowing that he will intercede 
for their earthly bodies. Their absolute 
faith is rewarded. Did you see the 
little ones? Did you see their wounds 
bleed? They are too young to know 
absolute faith; they fear and conse- 
quently they suffer. But he who 
trusts’—Abmed’s eyes were gleaming 
with a strange light—“nothing may 
harm him.” 


(Continued on page 38) 
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THE PASSING OF A 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
PRAIL 


The New Canadian Highway 

from Banff to Windermere 

—Mountains and Rivers of 

British Columbia — Indian 

“Paint Pots’—A Pageant 
of The Kootenays 


By Terry RAMSAYE 


BOUT a hundred years ago a 
stocky, determined adventurer 
from the East let himself down the 
western slope of the Rocky Moun- 
tains in the vicinity of the unknown 
headwaters of the Columbia river, and 
there he found a fair valley in which 
to establish an outpost. ‘The moun- 
tain country he had traversed was 
abundant with game and fur, and its 
scenic aspects were of such magnifi- 
cence as to make marked impress on 
the matter-of-fact journal of that 
matter-of-fact man, David Thompson. 
By profession he was a Hudson’s Bay 
Company trader. But by preference, 
and more importantly, he was a scien- 
tist and geographer. 

During the long years that have now 
passed since David Thompson was 
put into his unmarked grave in a 
Montreal cemetery, the mountain 
country that he opened to the records 
of the white man has remained scarcely more accessible than in 
that day when he first descended into the Windermere valley of 
British Columbia. True enough, resorts have grown up on the 
fringes of the region, clinging closely and timidly to the artery 
of the transcontinental steel rails. But the great interior of un- 
named peaks, wild rivers and silent glaciers has been forbidden 
to all save those who could go as Thompson did, threading the 
wilderness ways along the game trails and the winding river flats. 
For the last century the mountain country back from the rail- 
ways has known only the occasional passing of traders and trap- 
pers, and the dramatic pictorial goings and comings of the scarlet 
riders of the Royal Northwest Mounted Police. 

Now, presto, with the lightning of the modern era the century- 
old trail becomes a broad highway. In a single step the rocky 
tortuous pack path is at one with the beckoning ease of Michigan 
Boulevard, Fifth Avenue, and El Camino Real. For the present 
the highway i is known in the prosaic nomenclature of the region 
as the Banff-Windermere road. But perhaps by the time of its 
scheduled opening to the public in the coming summer it may be 
given a name more in keeping with its tradition. 

In the latter part of the last summer the last pack party went 


over the ro on a sentimental journey, dedicated to the closing 
of the old zh, a farewell to the old trail, and a greeting to the 
new high nearing completion. Of course there were certain 


practical pi ..es of the expedition slightly less poetic, among them 
the making of a record by pen and camera of the region at this 
historic turning point. 

Traveling as Thompson did, we were ten days in the passes 
and defiles. The first party of the motor tourists will probably 
sweep across the one hundred and forty miles in six hours or less. 

The party rounded up and was organized at Banff, Alberta, 
capital of the Canadian Rockies, the village of hot springs that 
purl out from the foundations of Sulphur Mountain. 

The springs are credited with vast powers of heakae. and 
Banff would undoubtedly be a world-famous health resort if a 
really sick man could live until he got there. 

Down in Banff avenue, facing Cascade Mountain, George 
Beatty sits sunning in his shop doorway. He is the town’s 
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A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY 


This Canadian guide is cinching a load for the last sentimental journey by pack-horse 
from Banff to Windermere in British Columbia, to commemorate the passing of the old 
pioneer trail that is now replaced by a modern highway which will be opened to motor-_ 
ists in June of this year. 


By trail the journey consumes ten days; by automobile it 
will probably require six hours. 


Oldest Inhabitant and something of a local philosopher and 
historian. 

“When I came here in ’87 it was so healthy we had to shoot a 
tenderfoot to get the graveyard started,” George solemnly states. 
“As I remember back, there wasn’t another death in Banff for 
five years. Then a drummer from Chicago came in one night 
and caught four aces. A pal of mine was sitting in the game 
with a queen full an’ he dropped dead at the sight of them aces. 
So we took the drummer to Lethbridge and had him tried for 
manslaughter.”’ 

The trail party which gathered at Banff was under the leader- 
ship of a retired and otherwise reformed and genial clergyman. 
It included a half dozen Canadian authoresses, a Canadian motion 
picture camera man, a British still photographer, and the writer, 
a wandering American free lance. 

The start was made in comfort and elegance at the: castle por- 
tals of the Banff Springs Hotel. We whirled off in motors over 
the first completed section of the Banff-Windermere highway, 
skirting the shores of Vermillion Lake with its amazing reflec- 
tions of Mt. Rundle. 

The first speeding hour brought no excitements. Then, with a 
great clatter of stones, a flock of mountain sheep stampeded down 
the road ahead of the honking cars and disappeared into the bush. 

Up over the Great Divide, marked by an Alberta-British Co- 
lumbia boundary stone, we came presently to the place where a 
barway stood across the road grade, marking the point at which 
we must abandon gasoline and take up the ways of the wild. 

From the west came the subdued roar of waters, which were 
presently found to arise from the deep-cut gorge of Marble 
Canyon. There the hurrying torrent from the snow fields far up 
the slope has cut a slit a hundred feet deep through the gleaming 
white strata of marble and limestone—a fissure scarcely broader 
than a brave man’s jump. The brave man was not among those 
present, however. 

The party was unloaded into a conglomerate heap of bedding 
rolls, portable typewriters, and candy boxes by the roadside. A 
booming “hello, hello,’ came from the timber nearby and fol- 
lowing it a stalwart man, who announced himself as Walter 
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Roman pottery found at Colchester 


Historic Colchester, The Roman City of Camulodunum— 
A Castle Built In The Days of The Conqueror— 
Colchester’s Mayor Opens the Oyster Season 


By ADELAIDE BRAGG GILLESPIE 


HE average American tourist in England is usually content 

to limit his sight-seeing to those historic spots which the 
guide books have made familiar, without ever realizing that there 
are many places of historic interest and actual beauty not far 
from the beaten track, which more than repay the adventurer 
who strikes off boldly from the popular itineraries. Compara- 
tively few travelers, for example, explore the beauties of Essex, 
yet this is a really charming county that is rich in quaint and 
and ancient towns and villages. 

And the touchstone of Essex is Colchester, only fifty-two miles 
from London, and easily accessible by motor or by train. From 
the standpoints of tourist, historian, archaeologist and antiquary 
alike, Colchester is the most important town of its county, and a 
day, or many days, may pleasantly and profitably be spent in vis- 
iting its treasures. For Colchester makes the unique claim of 
being the oldest town in Great Britain, and as the relics and 
remains of its various inhabitants date back to Paleolithic and 
Neolithic times we shall not dispute the claim. Romance tells 
us that it was the home of “Old King Cole,” the familiar figure 
of our childhood; and history informs us, perhaps more accu- 
rately, that during the Roman occupation of Great Britain it was 
the site of a most important and prosperous city which bore the 
name of Camulodunum. This ancient city has been recently 
much in the public eye owing to the important excavations which 
have been made in the Castle grounds, resulting in extensive and 
valuable information regarding the period of Roman occupation, 
and in the discovery of many priceless relics of that time. 

‘During a recent summer of exceptional dryness, the gardners 
in charge of the Castle grounds were much perturbed because no 
grass would grow in certain portions of the park. To an English 
gardener this was a very real tragedy, and an investigation of the 
cause was promptly undertaken. As the result of a little experi- 
mental digging, the walls of an ancient Roman villa were brought 
to light. With this spur to further research, the work of excava- 
tion was carried on speedily and with great success. The entire 
outline of streets, lanes with tessellated pavements, and houses 
with the flat brick-work or tiles peculiar to the Roman era were 
unearthed and numerous historical facts of great importance 


were established. One may judge of the.extended period repre- 
sented by the result of these operations when it is known that the 
Roman coins found in Colchester range in date from B. C. 63 to 
A. D. 455. 

One of the most interesting details of discovery was the finding 
of a layer of burnt matter underneath the Roman street; and 
below the floors of one of the buildings there are also found 
evidence of foundations built at a lower level and at a different 
angle, evidently the remains of some earlier structure which had 
been destroyed by fire. It is reasonable to suppose that we have 
here the ruins of the first Roman city which was burned by 
Boadiciea in A. D. 61, and that the later buildings formed part 
of the city which was built on the ruins of the old one. The 
discovery of two urns buried carefully against the footings of an 
outside wall of a house bear out this theory. These urns, which 
were complete with their covers, were buried upright, and they 
probably contained a food offering made to the gods for insur- 
ing the prosperity and welfare of the inmates of the new dwell- 
ing at the time that it: was built. Only one other urn of this kind 
has been found in England. 

Colchester is also the proud possessor of th: most extensive 
existing relic of Roman building in Great Britai, the shape of 
the wonderful wall, twelve feet thick, which \" rrounds the 
ancient Castle. This wall is constructed of alt. “jate layers of 
tile and brick, set in an exceedingly hard pink cen.2nt, the secret 
of which has remained undiscovered by modern builders. A 
large portion of the wall is in a state of perfect preservation, and 
a fine section known as the Balkerne Gateway reveals Roman 
guard houses, a footway gate, and a roadway for vehicles leading 
into the town, which belonged to the castle of merry Old King 
Cole. Contemplating the splendid condition of these walls, one 
speculates on the fate of a modern garden suburb after a similar 
lapse of time. 

Colchester Castle has, like most of these wonderful relics of 
the past, suffered many vicissitudes; but there remains enough of 
its beauty to lure the visitor. Bishop Gundulf, who designed the 
tower of London, was the architect, and the Castle shares with 
the Tower the distinction of being one of the two castles in 


THE COLCHESTER VASE 


This fine example of Roman pottery, dat- 
ing from the first or second century, 
A. D., is the prize of the Colchester col- 
lection of antiquities 


A MEMORIAL OF NORMAN DAYS 


One of the sights of Colchester is the ruins of St. Bol- 

tolph’s Priory, a splendid relic of Norman building—con- 

structed largely of old Roman _ bricks—which was 

erected in the opening years of the twelfth century of 
our era. 


Britain that date from the reign of William the Conqueror. Dur- 


ing the year 1683 it was purchased by one John Weeley for the, 


express purpose of demolishing it and using it for building 
material; but when the purchaser found this proceeding too 
costly, he abandoned his idea and resold the Castle, an act for 
which Colchesterites have ever since been grateful. And the 
present generation has had especial cause for thankfulness, for 
through the generosity of Viscount Cowdrey the historic pile was 
recently presented to the Borough of Colchester. 

One of the principal features of the Castle is its main entrance, 
through a most beautiful Norman doorway. Once the edifice 
was three stories high and an imposing stronghold. The banquet 
hall was on the second floor, and there we may still view the 
remains of fine Norman arches and huge arched fireplaces, the 
latter with unique twisted chimneys so designed that no matter in 
which direction the wind was blowing, the smoke could not enter 
the room; modern builders take note! The spiral staircase which 
ascends from the bottom to the top of the Castle is extremely 
graceful and the finest example of its kind in England. At pres- 
ent the wonderful quadrangle which echoed to the tramp of gen- 
erations of warriors and witnessed so many stirring scenes pre- 
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THREE HISTORIC PHASES 


In Colchester the present rubs elbows with the past: the visitor finds there the 
busy main street of a prosperous modern commercial town; the quiet back- 
waters of an old English village; and remains of the Norman Conquest, of 
which Colchester Castle, built in the days of William the Conqueror, is one of 
the most magnificent examples in all Britain. 


sents an aspect of a different sort: it is now inhabited by a breed | 
of pigeons, peculiar to Essex, called Stock dove; and if the 
stranger is fortunate enough to visit this lovely spot, as I did, in 
the early spring, a blaze of yellow will greet his eyes. The old 
walls are lined with wild wall flowers wherever a bit of earth has 
lodged—one of the few spots in England where they still grow. 

The walls in many portions of the Castle are thirty feet thick 
and are honeycombed with secret passages and dungeons that 
bear the record of a gruesome and a bloody past. A magnificent 
collection of Roman relics, second only to that of the British 
Museum, is housed in the former chapel of the Castle: of this 
collection the piece of pottery known as the Colchester vase is 
easily the prize. 

But not all the history and legend of Colchester cluster around 
the massive pile of the castle itself. Close to the edge of the 
town and on the river Colne there stands’ the building that is 
known as the Siege House, a beautiful old timbered house with 
exceptionally fine and interesting carvings on its external wood- 
work. During the Parliamentary Wars it was riddled with many 
bullet holes; and the present owner, an enterprising miller, has 

(Continued on page 44) 
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THE CITY OF THE SEVEN HILLS 
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INIA 


Almost any vista from one of Rome’s seven hills—of which the Esquiline now seems the highest—is 

dominated by the dome of St. Peter’s, one of the most famous Christian churches in the world, stand- 

ing by a strange historic irony, on the site of Caligula’s gardens and on the very spot where the Chris- 
tian victims of Nero went heroically to their martyrs’ death. 


ROMAN STREETS AND SUBURBAN VISTAS 


From a Window on the Esquiline—The Life of Today in the Eternal City— 
Rambles In the Ruined Campagna, The Ancient Playground of the Roman Aristocracy 


By ELizaABETH HaAzELTON HAIGHT 
(Author of “Italy Old and New’’) 


NE of my greatest joys in Rome has been my window. Not 

that my room boasts fair casement or bright stained glass 
through which light filters across the floor in patterns or in pic- 
tures. My window does not shut me in with beauty, but leads 
me out to life. It is a high casement window, for though this 
study in the Pensione Girardet by strange Italian calculation is 
said to be on the third floor of the old Palazzo, it is reached by six 
long, turning flights of stairs and when in the morning I fling open 
my shutters, I stand face to face with the saints on the roof of 
Santa Maria Maggiore’s choir. Greeting them, I lean out and look 
eastward to see if Monte Cavo’s crested height shows clear against 
the sky, omen of fair day, and then turning westward I salute the 
statue of Garibaldi on the Janiculum. So my day starts with all 
Italy from the Alban Mount to the War of Independence spread 
out before me. 

I would never live anywhere in Rome but on the Piazza dell’ 
Esquilino. Of all those gentle elevations which were once the 
seven hills of the Eternal City, the Esquiline seems to stand the 
highest now and the Campanile of Santa Maria Maggiore towers 
to the stars as once Maecena’s palace on the Esquiline did. Still 
from here a Nero could watch Rome burn, and I from my window 
watch Rome live. This beautiful square, sloping down from the 
great flight of steps below the choir of the church to the two rows 
of green trees that line the street of Agostino de Pretis opposite, 
is an epitome of Rome of the centuries and Rome of today. 

Here, as in all Italy, the background of the modern drama is the 
magnificent past. The Piazza takes my eyes and thoughts not only 
to the early settlement of Aeneas’s son on the distant Alban hill 


and to Garibaldi, mounted guard forever on the Janiculum in the 
name of liberty. Thoughts of Roman Empire and of Christian 
church fly about me as rapidly as the swallows circle overhead. 
For on the green grass oval in the center of the Piazza stands an 
obelisk which with its twin, now on the Quirinal, once adorned 
the entrance to the Mausoleum of Augustus, the emperor of 
reconstruction who in an after-war period of factional struggles 
such as Italy is experiencing today, established a peace that en- 
dured for centuries. 

The view from my window makes me think not only of the 
wise Augustus. but of the wanton Nero, for there is the tower 
which bears the great egoist’s name, that distant, massive, square, 
brick Torre delle Milizie which popular tradition threw back from 
its thirteenth century origin and made the height where Nero 
fiddled while Rome flamed. The corruption of such rulers, the 
effeminate fashions they set for the populace they enslaved gave 
to the church her chance and she sought to save the souls of 
Italy before she attempted to govern her. 

My window in Rome encourages many musings but not long 
ones, for its kaleidoscope shifts too rapidly. Really only in the 
early morning are my eyes allowed to notice the fixed back- 
ground of the square, its distant views, the great church with its 
two domes and pointed tower, the Palazzo opposite, the little oval 
shrine to the Madonna above the Strega sign over the corner shop, 
the flower-stand bright with roses and carnations, the cabmen 
waiting contentedly in their carriages under the trees. Soon the 
“Bar Esquilino” at the corner has its tables and chairs out on the 
sidewalk and the coffee-sippers gather. In the Piazza, the babies 
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arrive with their Sabine nurse-girls, picturesque | PTT Rs ee 5 PEATE | 
in their full gay skirts, lace-edged aprons, white 
kerchiefs crossed on deep bosoms, bright turbans, 
coral necklaces and ear-rings. Beggars, halt, 
blind, ragged, amble past with outstretched hands. 
Peasant women walk by, carrying on their heads 
long, flat baskets piled high with vegetables. An 
aeroplane circles overhead. Crowded street-cars 
I} squeak painfully up the hill. And always on the 

steps of S. Maria Maggiore people are passing 
. or loitering. 

I sometimes think I love my Piazza best under 
the stars. The pigeons curl under the cornice of 
Santa Maria Maggiore. Songs float up from 
peasants in their wine-carts driving their donkeys 
home. A gay band of University students gath- 
ers on the church. steps and in mock Saturnalia 
invokes pagan gods: “O Bacco, O Vino, O 
Venere.” A battalion of soldiers marches off 
from the caserma near to the invigorating strains 
of the hymn of Mameli. Again the unbelievable 
sound of tinkling sheep-bells calls me from bed 
to window and there, crossing the Piazza, is a 
great, huddling brown flock that seems to creep 
across the square. The sheep are being driven 
back from winter pastures in warm Calabria to 
cool mountain heights, just as they were in 
Horace’s time. JI picture the shepherds with 
| their flocks at the end of their journey by some 
| cool brook in the Sabine hills, and I know half 
b; the strength of Italy lies beyond Rome in her 
sturdy peasant stock. 

I stand at the window as the sound of the Ve ' 
ee NEE ane aes ee the THE CRADLE OF ROME 
| iazza sends up to me thoughts of Alban Kings PE ir A AK ; 
| and Roman emperors, of popes and of Iiberators, __The,rody platen of the Palatine is the ts of the rst Roman settlement ate 
of priests and of soldiers, of parties and of poli- the traveler of today may view the jumbled ruins of the palaces of Tiberius and 
} ticians, of children and of contadini. I say to Septimus Severus and the better-preserved Palace of the Caesars. 
ff myself: The depth of a tree’s roots guarantees 
| its life. Or I reflect in Horace’s more Roman 
figure: This ship of state will weather all storms. 


i 


Then suddenly I see a gleam from the light-house 
on the Janiculum, the Faro that was given by the | 
Italians of Argentina on September 20, 1921, the 
fiftieth anniversary of the birth of United Italy, 
and the flashing of the red, the white and the 
green brings to me the same message that it 
carries to the sailors at sea, the glad, abiding cer- 


tainty “There is Rome.” 
* * * * * * * * 


In an Italian short-story which I read recently, 
a wife begins a little domestic comedy by saying 
pettishly to her husband: “There is always an 
Orario between you and me.” For my part, an 
Orario would be a bond rather than a barrier, for 
that compact, complete and well-indexed monthly 
Italian time-table called the Orario Generale is 
one of my most fascinating and time-consuming | 
companions. I pore over the map, the railroad- | 
schedules, the automobile service, the trolley- 
lines, the Navigazione Maritima, planning 
jaunts through Italy and on her lakes and seas. 
Then, like Alexander, wishing for more worlds 
to conquer, I only regret that there is as yet no 
page for “Transporti con aeroplani,” for in these 
novel geography lessons which I am taking from 
my Orario I would always begin my study from 
the air. When I did manage to go up over 
Rome for twenty minutes, a living, colored map 
of the city lay below me, clear as none I had ever 
seen on paper—the shining Tiber curving around 
the city, the Colosseum still dwarfing all other 
buildings, even St. Peter’s beautiful pile. Be- 
tween the excitements of turning in a high wind 
and being momentarily lost in a cloud, I found 


: erie the Forum and the squares and the churches, and 
LOOKING FROM THE CAPITOL TOWARD ST. GIA I saw the lines and the color and the size of all 


One of the chief charms of Rome lies in the sharp contrast of present and of past; Rome, but the city was not so beautiful as the 
here the life of a busy modern people—the life of markets, shops, and tramcars—is Campagna from whose daisy-starred grass we 


enacted against a background of historic grandeur. arose so lightly. I shall never forget the soft 
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opaline colors of the plain below and the blue, cloud-hung Sabine 
and Alban mountains as we flew as a bird to their heights. 

But let me drop to my Orario and, as a proof of its fascina- 
tion, suggest some of the day-trips about Rome which can be 
made with its help. I plan my trips for walkers because I am 
one of those who love to poke about a piedi—one sees more and 
hears more—but there are virtually always carriages or donkeys 
for those who wish to ride, available automobiles save time for 
the wealthy and hurried, and so many kinds of trips near Rome 
are possible that all tastes can be suited. Let me plan for you, 
O Walker. : 

You will wish to go to the Campagna first, for whether you 
have never been here or are just returning to beloved Italy, there 
lie the most Roman mysteries and beauties. I began by the con- 
ventional afternoon drive in a little carrozza from the Colosseum 
and the Passeggiata Archeologica through the Porta San Sebas- 
tiano to the Scipios’ 
tomb and the cata- 
combs and to that 
“sreat round tow- 
er of other days” 
whose romance 
Byron wrote for 
Caecilia Metella. 
Then I made my 
‘driver take the 
cross-road, the 
Strada Militare, so 
that we got nearer 

the undulating 

‘fields of grain and 
poppies, the white 
oxen drawing loads 
of hay, the little 
rivulet Almo, the 
Sacred Grove, dark 
and awful on its 
mound, and went 
on to the Via Latina 
and up along its 
huge flat paving 
stones to the two 
tombs of the Valerii 
and the Pancratii 
(rarely visited) 
that contain in their 
underground cham- 
bers some of the 
most exquisite of 
Roman decoration 
in stucco relief and 
color. 

Such a drive is 
only the beginnin 
of the ee ataice with the Campagna or the Appian Way. One 
becomes far more intimate in a day’s walk from Albano into 
Rome. Take an early train from the Termini (Roma-Velletri 
line), carry your lunch, and give yourself up to a long day, walk- 
ing back from Albano along the Via Appia Antica which 
stretches as straight as the crow flies across the plain to Rome. 
Take time to be leisurely, for, as Horace wrote, the Appian Way 
is less difficult for the slow. Old paving-stones are hard on the 
feet and one wishes time to turn and enjoy the beauty of the 
hills, to browse with the sheep, to pick pink and white daisies, to 
read inscriptions on tombs, to let color and light paint indelible 
pictures on the mind. 

Another day one may spend on the Campagna by taking the 
Rome-Fiuggi-Frosinone line to Pantano and walking back of the 
station straight across country towards the great golden cella of 
the Temple of Juno which marks the site of old Gabii. You 
remember its legends,—how treacherous Sextus Tarquinius took 
the city, when it had given him refuge and friendship, by be- 
heading all the leading men as his father had whipped off the 
poppies’ heads in his garden. Now you will find only the golden 
temple walls, a vague, grass-covered street, a great circular basin 
of a dried lake, and a mediaeval tower, but there will be sheep 
grazing, flowers blooming, birds flying, and from the_ level 
stretches of the green and gold plain, Soracte and the Sabine 
hills rise blue and clear. 


A ROMAN FLOWER MARKET 


The Italian’s love of flowers is as powerful and as active as his love of song, And so we find 
Rome dotted with these street flower markets, ephemeral blossomings of life and color set in 
the magnificent frame of the eternal city. 


EI _ 
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Many a day-trip from Rome develops the acquaintance begun 
by these first introductions to the Campagna, for long train rides 
give new views on the way to the Sabine or the Alban Hills. 
Rushing tourists “do” Hadrian’s Villa and Tivoli in a day, but 
for real enjoyment one needs a day for each and then another 
for Horace’s Sabine country. A steam tram, starting from the 
Porta Tiburtina, arrives at the Villa Adrana in an hour. One 
does not need to be an archaeologist to find pleasure in wander- 
ing about Hadrian’s great country palace, for ruined walls, 
broken columns, gnarled olives, aspiring cypresses, distant moun- 
tains and Italian sky combine and recombine in pictures of a 
satisfying beauty even if imagination is not reconstructing and 
repeopling station, theater, library, baths, nymphaeum and all the 
rest of the imperial labyrinth, or thinking perhaps of the story 
of handsome, tragic Antinous. 

On another day, let the same tram line carry you to Tivoli 
and start early, for 
there is much to 
see. When the trol- 
ley stops, take just 
a look at the Giar- 
dino Garibaldi for 
the sake of the no- 
ble inscription, then 
go at once to the 
Villa D’Este which 
is close by, look at 
the fresco decora- 
tions in the Casino 
and walk all over 
the park until you 
have heard the va- 
rying strains of all 
the waterfalls from 
the great one that 
feeds the three 
bagni to the little 
ones that keep the 
maiden-hair fresh 
in the walk of a 
hundred fountains. 
Then return to the 
loggia of the villa 
and sit for a while 
with the views of 
the magnificent old 
cypresses below 
and the white road 
that winds across 
the Campagna 
straight to St. Pe- 
ter’s dome. 

You must not sit 
too long, for witha 
glance at two pictures in Tivoli’s Santa’ Maria Maggiore, you 
should saunter through the town to the street of the Duomo, send 
some stray child for the custode of the new excavations and get 
a look at two interesting ancient rooms, one beautifully deco- 
rated in marble, the other with a seated statue of Augustus 
which is broken, but worth studying. After that, if you are not 
misled into buying a huge copper water-jar with two handles 
which you can carry on your head, as the Sabine women do, to 
America, follow the main street up to near the Ponte Gregoriano 
and turning off to the left, go to the Albergo della Sibilla. There 
you can eat lunch in a garden beside the famous little round 
temple, listening to the sound of the falls in the deep green gorge 
below. After dreaming a little to that music, go to the Villa 
Gregoriano and while it is still hot, visit the charming little 
Museum for its few treasures of ancient sculpture (ivy-wreathed 
column, bust of Julius Caesar) and its few choice pictures. The 
custode’s son has made a terraced garden behind the Museum 
over the Anio which you may see for fifty centesimi and he, 
while picking violets for you, will tell you his experiences as a 
soldier. Then you will take the green and winding walk down 
to the cool depths of the gorge, to the foot of the falls and the 
great cave, and after ascending you can go on to where the “new 
cascade” has flung its delicate long white veil across the rocks. 
The day will not be complete without walk or drive across the 
Anio along the Via delle Cascatelle, for hére are beautiful views 
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THE APPROACH TO THE 
CAPITOL 


The shallow flight of steps leading up 
to the square of the capitol conducts 
the visitor to one of the most histor- 
ically important spots in Rome, for it 
is here that Romulus is supposed to 
have first built, and here the succeed- 
ing years were marked by great 
events. The traveler of today will 
prize the hill for the splendid view of 
the Forum that may be obtained from 
the capitol tower. 


THE FORUM LOOKING TOWARD THE COLOSSEUM 


Of all the spots in Rome that lure the visitor there is none more inter- 

esting, none more encrusted with legendary and historic values, than the 

Forum. Here are seen the Arch of Septimus Severus, the temples of 

Romulus, Castor and Pollux, and Faustina, the Arch of Titus, and, close 
at hand, the splendid bulk of the immortal Colosseum. 


of Tivoli’s two greater falls and here, tradition says, Catullus, 
Horace and Quintilius Varus all had villas (Thomas Ashby’s 
articles in the “Papers of the British School at Rome” and the 
“Journal of Roman Studies” will tell you where). Be sure to 
stop at the little church of Sant’ Antonio to see the quaint votive 
paintings and don’t turn back before reaching the farther side of 
the great platform on which Varus’ villa stood, for the sake of 
the view across the Campagna. 

There are three trips in the Alban mountains that you should 
not miss: to Monte Cavo and Lake Nemi, to the Lago d’Albano, 
to Frascati and Tusculum. The crested top of Monte Cavo had 
challenged me for days before I finally said: “I will conquer 
you” and consulted my Orario as to method of approach. The 
start is slow, by train from Porta S. Giovanni with three changes 
at Bivio Grotta Ferrata, at Valle Violata, at Valle Oscura where 
the funicular starts for Rocca di Papa, but after that the walk 
is a gradual climb and the descent to Nemi as easy as to Avernus 
if you have common sense, map and compass. On the way up, 
there are some of the largest trees I have seen in Italy and the 
path goes through real woods with an occasional view back 
across the Campagna to Rome, a white city glistening rosily 
from the morning sun in the pale blue distance. We had 
glimpses too of Lago d’Albano through the trees and finally as we 
walked up over the great blocks of the old Via Triumphalis, we 
came to a marvellous view of both Lago d’Albano and Lago 
Nemi, glistening like gems set in green hills, of distant mountains, 
of little cities dotting the Campagna, of Great Rome and beyond 
all, the gleaming line of the sea. That view was the treasure of 
the day, more than the ancient moss-covered wall and the huge 
tree at the top, but all the walk was its own reward even to the 
end of the trail. We followed it down through the woods to 


Nemi, dirty and picturesque over the lake, and then around the 
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lake to the left (by footpath, not high-road) through straw 

berry gardens and woods festooned with ivy and bright 
ened by rose-pink cyclamen on to Genzano. There we ha 
tea on the vine-covered terrace of the Albergo Belveder 
over Diana’s haunted and mystic lake. 

For a nearer view of Lago d’Albano take the train fron 
the Termini to Castel Gandolfo (an hour’s ride) and wall 
first up the road to the green slope below the Capuchi1 
monastery for the wide view of lake and Monte Cav 
across. Here you can eat lunch. Then, retracin; 

your steps, find the gate of the Villa Barberini on the lef 
and try to get permission to see the ruins of Domitian’ 
villa and the enchanting garden where among great ilexe: 
scarlet camelias flame, fountains play, and vistas open t 
the Campagna. For the venturesome it is worth while afte: 
leaving the Villa Barberini to go down by the foot-patl 
at the south end of the village to the edge of the lake anc 
try to find the elusive custode of the Emissario. We ar 
rived at his gypsy looking cave-house near the water only t 
learn from a small girl that he was off working in the fields 
“molto lontano” and had forgotten to leave the key, so ther 
was nothing for us to do but scale, like human flies, the higl 
and crumbling wall that surrounds the entrance of the famou 
tunnel which tradition says was built by the Romans during th 
siege of Veii in 397 B. C. Such early (or earlier) engineering 
work was interesting to see and so was the new shore-view 0: 
the lake glimmering through reeds and darkened by mauve anc 
magenta shadows. 

By the time we had climbed back to Castel Gandolfo we wer 
ready for rest and tea at Marroni’s “Grottino” and under hi 
trellised grape-vines we enjoyed the lake and read the Italiar 
poems that decorate his walls. 


“Allora se capisce quanto vale 
quer lago, quer silenzio e quella scena 
che in tutto er monno nun ce sta |’ uguale.” 


To Frascati and Tusculum it is only an hour by the train fron 
the Termini and in a day good walkers can see several of th 
villas and climb Tusculum, but there are carriages in plent: 
and the drive also is delightful. First of all go into the Cathedra 
and read the tablet to Charles Edward, the Young Pretender 
who was buried at Frascati before his body was taken to St 
Peter’s. Then go to the Villa Aldobrandini, get the aged custod 
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to show you the frescoes, the treasures 
of the library and afterwards the ornate 
fountain where Pan plays his pipes to a 
semi-circle of gods and finally wander 
out through the superb ilexes and syca- 
mores to the most marvellous of Cam- 
pagna views. 

From the Villa Aldobrandini the road 
leads up to Tusculum and presently you 
can find the overgrown hollow of the 
amphitheater, and walk up the paved 
way to that exquisite tree-arched dingle 
which was once the Forum and which 
still leads to the beautiful Roman theater 
on the deserted hillside. You must go 
on climbing above the theater to the 
summit of the Arx for the whole circle 
of the view round about the old city 
founded by Circe’s. son. Afterwards, 
map in hand, you can make your way 
down to the Villa Mandragone and the 
Villa Falconieri, to wander through their 
magnificent gardens. _ 

I never can tell whether I love more 
the mountains or the sea, but fortunately 
one does not have to choose even at 
Rome. “You can go off for one day and 
be sailing on the bluest of deep waters. 


The train ride to Anzio takes only a 


OUTSIDE THE CITY 


In the Campagna, close to the 

portals of Rome with its mod- 

ernized life, we may still find 

utterly unspoiled types of the 

Italian peasant perpetuating 

the mode of life of their fore- 
fathers. 


bit over an hour, so by nine- 
thirty you can be walking 
along the sandy shore north to 
the ruins of Nero’s great villa by 
the water. Here above on the 
cliffs in a grassy nook we ate our 
lunch, then back in Anzio we se- 
cured the services of a jolly old 
sailor named Cristoforo and in a 
boat with a golden sail tipped 
with red, we sailed for five hours 
to Astura to see the remains of Cicero’s villa, half under the 


THE AQUA CLAUDIA 


One of the most impressive features of the Campagna landscape 
is the ruined length of the Aqua Claudia that was begun in the 


reign of Caligula and finished by the Emperor Claudius. This water and to Nettuno where we landed just as an orange sun- 
aqueduct was originally-forty-six miles long, and for a distance of set was lighting the Tyrrhenian sea and a long line of fishing- 
ten miles it was supported by arches: a triumph of Roman ieater cach homing Hieew onic wath cule spread 

building. @ Ss; ; 


Another trip that may end with a dip in the surf is a day at 
Ostia. An auto-bus starts every morning from the Via delle 
Vite arriving at Ostia Paese at 8:25 and as the return trip is 
not until evening, you have time to wander all over the excava- 
tions, to see the finds in the Museum of the old Castello, and 
afterwards walk three miles to the coast, have a plunge and take 
the bus back from Ostia Mare. Ostia is as fascinating as Pom- 
peii though its life was more commercial, and there is much to 
see: the colossal and beautiful statue of Minerva-Victoria, the 
street of tombs, houses, baths, theater, barracks, office building, 
temples, mithreum, then all the delightful decoration of bright 
frescoes on walls and magnificent mosaics on floors; also the 
sculpture in the Museum where a certain round marble plaque 
with a dancing Bacchante alone would reward a whole day’s 
journey. 

I have not mentioned the Etruscan sites because there is so 
much to say about them that I despair. Yet nothing is more 

Tory fascinating than to go with Dennis’s ‘‘Cities and Cemeteries of 
_THE VIA APPIA Etruria” in hand (out of date, but still the best interpreter) and 


No road in the world today, or in history, is more famous than visit Veil, Faleri, Corneto, Cerveteri, Orvieto, each possible in a 
the Appian Way, that was built three centuries B. C., for military day. If in limited time you have to choose among these for 
Birpeesgirom Home to Capua and thence to Brundisium. The acquaintance with the Etruscans, select Veii, Corneto and Cer- 


visitor driving out on this road from Rome will first find himself ; a ee sy ee bi i of 4 
flanked by vineyard walls, but within a short distance there opens veteri. Veii (best reached by automobile) will give you an idea 


before his eyes the magnificent vista of the Campagna. of a typical Etruscan site of high ridge protected by two rivers, 


ye L- 
THE CITY OF THE DEAD 


Only a few feet beneath the hurry and bustle of living Rome 
there is a city of the dead, a Christian and Pagan necropolis, for 
the city itself and its environs are honeycombed with no less than 
forty Catacombs of which this one, of the Capuchins, is less 
famous than those of S. Callixtus, S. Sebastien and Domitilla. 


a remarkable example 
of prehistoric engineer- 
ing in the tunnel cut 
through the rock, one 
of the most ancient 
Etruscan tombs that has 
been found with beau- 
tiful frescoes of horse, 
rider and dog, then the 
later Roman city with 
ruins of road, water 
channel for sacred 
spring, and the temple 
where was found the 
remarkable archaic 
statue of Apollo, now 
in the Villa Papa Giulia, 
a life-sized painted ter- 
ra-cotta representing 
the god running. 

At Corneto (reached 
by train) you must find 
the custode of the 
Etruscan tombs, then 
visit as many of those 
underground sepul- 
chres as time and 
strength allow. Sixteen 
we entered and in them 
for the first time I felt 
the Etruscans as living 
people, for in those 
painted chambers which 
copy the architecture of 
their houses are no 
gloomy. death scenes, 
but a most gallant picturing of every-day life: mounted horse- 
men, chariots with their drivers, athletes wrestling, musicians 
playing pipes and lyres, men and women dancing to music or 
banqueting. The brightness of the robes, the vivacity of their 
movements, the joy of life that those frescoes preserve! 

Cerveteri was to me even more interesting, but perhaps that 
was because the distinguished excavator, Ingegnere Rainero 
Mengarelli himself, spent a day showing me all his work on the 
Etruscan necropolis: the street of tombs of the period after the 
fifth century, the different types of tombs found, the trench 


-tombs, the tombs above ground, the earlier chamber tombs. The 


THE CAMPAGNA 


The visitor to Rome finds himself tempted to make many short excursions into the 

Campagna, once the suburban residence of the Roman aristocracy, but now a de- 

serted plain, studded with the ruins of temples, palaces, and aqueducts outlined 

against the ridge of the Alban Mountains. Only about one-tenth of this ruined 

plain is under cultivation, but modern agricultural implements are gradually replac- 
ing primitive methods. 
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THE PANTHEON 


This building of the Emperor Hadrian, famous for its beautiful 
portico and dome, enjoys the unique distinction of being the one 
ancient monument in Rome that is still in use after eighteen cen- 
turies of existence. It became a Christian church in 609 A. D. 


chamber tombs are 
startlingly picturesque 
both because the earth- 
mounds which original- 
ly covered them have 
been restored and be- 
cause the chambers 
themselves display such 
variety of grouping and 
decoration from a bed- 
room with a simple 
fresco of lions in red 
and white to a great hall 
with places for forty- 
eight persons and walls 
covered with reliefs of 
weapons and animals 
and cooking utensils, a 
veritable museum of 
Etruscan every-day 
life. Signor Mengarelli 
gave me the thrill of 
excavation, for he had 
saved a recently discov- 
ered baby’s tomb a few 
days before. I held my 
breath as the workman 
lifted off the tuta 
blocks which covered 
the tiny oblong box of 
stone, and carefully re- 
moved the accumu- 
lated earth with trowel 
and knife. Signor 
Mengarelli was most apologetic when only one small bronze 
fibula or safety-pin came to light, but I was thinking of the 
baby’s mother who had buried that one little object, and the 
workman’s softly murmured comment chimed in with my mood: 
“Era provero lui! Una piccola cosa! Cosi Nostro Signore era 
un bimbo in una culla, ma egli risucito!” ‘He was poor, had 
only one little thing! So our Lord was a baby and lay in a 


‘cradle, but He arose.” 


Neither the pathos nor the gloom of the Etruscan dead had 
much hold upon us in Signor Mengarelli’s cheerful presence 
(Continued on page 40) 
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The King’s Spring 


BATH 


Britain’s Historic Spa 


In the first century the Romans, finding the wonder- 
ful therapeutic properties of the Hot Springs, 
erected the great Bathing Establishment still to be 
seen in remarkable preservation, the most perfect 
Roman remains in Britain. 


The modern Bathing Establishment is equipped with 
every form of balneotherapy—the latest and most 
scientific methods of application of the mineral 
waters, the only Hot Springs in Britain—120° Fahr. 
rich in radium emanation. 


The mineral waters are served for drinking in the 
historic 18th century Pump Room, and at the Colon- 
nade Fountain in the Avon Gardens—the rendezvous 
of the beaux and belles of Bath two hundred years 
ago. 


Music by the leading Bands of the British Army, 
dances and out-door sports and games in great var- 
iety are provided, and as a centre for Automobile 
Tours to some of the most beautiful and interesting 
places in the West of England, Bath is unequalled. 


For all information concerning 


Britain’s Premier Health Resort 


Write to Spa Director, JOHN HATTON, for 
“NOTES FOR VISITORS FROM OVERSEAS” 
Hotel List and Handbook for the Cire. 
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list will be included in the 1923 Hotel 
booklet, which is now in preparation and 
which will be mailed to. members not later 
than the middle of May. - Those who are 
not planning to depart for abroad before 
this date, need not write for the temporary 
list, as all members will receive the booklet 
when it is ready. 


EUROPEAN INFORMATION 


Now that the season of transatlantic 
travel is opening, the Information Bureau 
of the Club is glad to offer members gen- 
eral booklets and information regarding 
European travel. The Club has on hand a 
large number of booklets on the various 
countries and many more specific publi- 
cations dealing with especially interesting 
sections of these countries. In writing, 
please note definitely the countries or sec- 
tions on which you wish printed matter. 


EXCHANGE MEMBERSHIPS 


Members visiting London will enjoy 
the privileges accorded them of the Eng- 
lish-Speaking Union, which has pleasant 
club quarters fronting Trafalgar Square. 
Last year many visitors found the privi- 
leges of the Union very convenient and 
valuable during their English sojourn. 
‘Those who wish to take advantage of this 
opportunity should write to the Corre- 
sponding Secretary of the Club, request- 
ing a courtesy membership card in the 
English-Speaking Union. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL TOURING 


With the passing of winter, transcon- 
tinental motor travel is commencing -with 
the usual enthusiasm, and for the benefit 
of those who contemplate such a trip the 
Touring Department has compiled the fol- 
lowing data. 

At the present time the\ most desirable 
route to the Pacific Coast, for the early 
tourist, is the National Old Trails, which 
bears the distinction of being the oldest 

and most historic thoroughfare in the 


United States. This route, starting from 
3altimore, spans the entire continent, 
passing through Cumberland, Wheeling, 
Columbus, St. Louis, Kansas City, Dodge 
City, La Junta, Trinidad, Santa Fe, Albu- 
querque, Socorro, Needles, San Bernar- 
dino, and terminating at Los Angeles. To 
St. Louis the travel is over hard surfaced 
roads; the balance is all graded dirt, with 
here and there a stretch of macadam; in 
all a total of approximately 3,115 miles of 
good going. 

A second choice, though decidedly in- 
ferior in scenic beauty, is the Lincoln 
Highway. This route, however, is prac- 
tical only during summer, late spring, and 
early fall, as it is snow-bound across the 
Sierra Mountains for more than six 
months in the year. The following resumé 
will give the tourist a general idea of 
nature of the highway. From New York 
city, through Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Lima, South Bend, Chicago, and Clinton, 
to the Mississippi River, this route is all 
improved surface, with the exception of 
the section that stretches across Ohio and 
Indiana, where the road is considerably 
worn. It is advisable, therefore, to detour 
from Pittsburgh to Cleveland, Toledo, and 
South Bend, returning to the highway at 
Chicago. The road is good graded dirt as 
far as Utah, passing through North Platte, 
Cheyenne, Rawlins, and Rock Springs, to 
Salt Lake City; but throughout this sec- 
tion the success and comfort of motor 
travel is almost entirely dependent upon 
weather conditions. From Salt Lake City 
the going is rather poor, and travel is slow 
on into San Francisco. The total mileage 
covered by the Lincoln Highway is about 
3,325 miles. : 

There are, of course, more than a half 
dozen other transcontinental routes from 
which the tourist may select his itinerary ; 
but we shall content ourselves with ad- 
joining to our descriptions of the south- 
ernmost highway and the most popular 
central trail an account of an interesting 
northern route. For this purpose we have 
selected the Yellowstone Trail and the 
National Parks Highway which are so 
closely connected that they overlap, in 
many places. Both start from Chicago 
with Seattle as their objective, and they 
both cover good graded dirt surfaces. 
The trail of the Yellowstone highway lies 
through Milwaukee, Oshkosh, Minneapo- 
lis, Aberdeen, Mobridge, Fallon, Butte and 
Spokane, while that of the National Parks 
coincides with the Yellowstone as far as 
Milwaukee, there deviating in a northerly 


direction through Fargo and Bismark, but 
again joining the Yellowstone at Fallon, 
and overlapping it into Spokane. 


Elmira and Waterville. 
lowstone, Glacier, or Mount Rainier. 


A description of any other of the main 
cross country highways may be had upon 


application to our Motor Touring Depart-.~ 


ment, which is in a position to supply 
maps and a general resumé of any such 
route. 


FRONTIER DAYS AT CHEYENNE 


Doubtless many transcontinental tour- 
ists will wish to arrange their schedules 
so that they may have a glimpse of the 
thrilling annual “Frontier Days’ celebra- 
tion at Cheyenne, Wyoming, in which the 
life of the old West is vividly recalled. 
The celebration will begin this year on 
Tuesday, July 24th, and will last four 


days, closing on Friday the 27th. It will 


comprise all the usual features of trick 
riding, steer roping, ‘“‘bulldogging,” broncho 
busting, and racing, with cowboys, cow- 
girls, and Indians participating in the con- 
tests and exhibitions. For four days the 
old Frontier will exist again in Cheyenne. 


NATIONAL PARKS 


Any members planning to visit one or 
more of our western National Parks will 
find the following information interesting 
and useful. The Parks listed here are se- 
lected from the most famous and most 
attractive; after the name of each, the 
length’ of its season and its chief features 
of interest are given. 

Yellowstone—June 20th to September 
15th. There are more geysers here than 
in all other parts of the world put together. 


Other features are boiling springs, mud 


volcanoes, petrified forests and the Grand 
Canyon of the Yellowstone, famous for its 
rock sculpture and marvelous coloring. 
There are broad lakes, rapid streams, mag- 


nificent waterfalls, and the greatest wild 


bird and animal preserve in the world. 
The trout fishing is excellent. 

Rocky Mountain—The regular tourist 
season extends from June 15th to October 
lst, but the reservation is accessible all 
year, and in the winter snow carnivals are 
held. The park lies in the heart of the 
Rockies, and contains peaks from 11,000 
to 14,250 feet in height. Deep canyons 

(Contimnued on page 42) 


From | 
that point it runs farther north through 
Both of these © 
routes. are recommended to tourists plan- / 
ning to visit.the National Parks of Yel- 
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Your tour in Great Britain may not permit 


you to explore more than a selection 
of points in that “enchanted land” of which 
John Ruskin speaks: but, for the sake of 
your own comfort when you return home 
and indulge in the pleasure of retrospection, 
you must visit the Peak District of 
Derbyshire — the Switzeriand of England. 


LONDON MIDLAND & SCOTTISH RAILWAY ~ this Summer 


through tickets between London (Euston or St. Pancras 
Stations) allow stop-over privileges to visit the Peak 


District of Derbyshire and many other places of interest, - 
and the option of returning by alternative routes. . ‘600 Round Tr 
ITERATURE and information regard- ‘ 0 
ing Ihe Best Way for travel in England, STEAMSHIP FARE 


Scotland and Wales, and suggestions for tours | 
to cover any period, FREE on application to < 1 
+ os If you have planned to see Japan, 


i ee C SH RAILWAY go this summer. Good. accom- 
, ND &S of England modations are still open for June and 
LONDON me 200, Fifth Avenue, New York. July on the great Government ships 
: eS =r operated to the Orient from San Fran- 

cisco by the Pacific Mail Steamship 


SCOTLAND’ S Company. 
GRANDEST TOURS 


Wonderful Fiords Nearer than Norway 


The round trip to Yokohama includes 26 
days at sea with a day’s stop at Honolulu, at 
a cost of only $600.- For an extra $100, you 
can spend eight days in Japan. 


1. GLASGOW TO OBAN by magnificent swift Sa- 
loon Steamer ‘‘Columba,’’ viewing the Shipbuild- 
ing on the Clyde, passing Dumbarton Castle, and 
calling en route at the beautiful Clyde Watering 
Places of Dunoon and Rothesay, thence by the 
uapnous Kyles of Bute, Crinan Canal and Firth of 

orn. 


Until now it has been necessary to apply for 
bookings far in advance. ‘Take advantage 
now of this unusual opportunity. 


Early sailings are: 
President Pierce . . sailing May 17 
President Wilson . . sailing May 31 
President Lincoln . . sailing June 14 


2. OBAN TO STAFFA AND IONA is the grandest ae a 
One-day Tour in the British Isles, visiting Fingal’s Seat eae d ; pee ae — 
Cave in the Island of Staffa, St. Columba’s sacred BAG 2 RAI a DULY ha 
Isle of Iona, with its ancient Cathedral, and the and every two weeks thereafter. 
burying place of the Scottish Kings, and passing 
the ancient Castles of Dunollie, Duart, Ardtorn- ; ; 
ish, Aros, Mingarry, and Gylen, also Tobermory Write Today YOU. S. Shipping Boards 
Bay, where lies the Armada specie ship. Learn today about the Bret E Meteo Mook 
3. OBAN TO INVERNESS via beautiful Loch Lin- a hs 


service. Send the blank at Please send without obligation the U. S. Government 

ee Booklet giving travel facts. I am considering a 
once Sor a description of trip to the Orient O, Evrope (), South America DJ. 
these famous Government 
ships. Find out how you can | My Nase... nnennnseeneracenenceecneenecencenenence 
have a matchless vacation at 
a minimum expense. Don’t 
be too late. Write today— 
now), 


nhe and Loch Eil, passing the scenes of the adven- 
tures of Alan Breck, the hero of Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s famous novel, *‘Kidnapped,’’ viewing 
Glencoe, the scene of the great massacre, and call- 
ing at the ancient little town of Fort William, 
sheltering pleasantly at the foot of Ben Nevis, 
Britain’s highest mountain, through the famous 
Caledonian Canal, Loch Oich and Lochness, the 
land of Prince Charlie and his loyal Clansmen. 


My Street No. 


Town 


For information in regard to sailings and accommodations address 


Pacitic Mail ‘Steamship. Co. 

508 California St. 503 So. Spring St. 10 Hanover Sq. 

San Francisco, Cal. Los Angeles, Cal. New York City 
Managing Operators for 


U.S. SHIPPING eve Weal 


If these tours are not in your itinerary, your visit to Europe is 
wasted—tell your Travel Agent to include ‘hem, or apply direct to 


DAVID MAC BRAYNE, LTD. 
“THE ROYAL ROUTE” TOURS 
119, Hope Street Glasgow, Scotland 


Owners of the Vessels 
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Jewelers & Silversmiths 
to H. M. King Geo. V. 


eatem see sem aES 


ISITORS to 


LONDON are 
cordially invited 


to visit the Com- 
pany’s  Show- 
rooms and inspect 
their collection of 


Dian an 


Gem Jewellery 
Gold and Silver 


oa sna) see eee ieem.: 


Presentation 
Plate 
Antique English 
Silver and 
Old Sheffield 
Plate 


Kettle and Stand on Tray 
Geo. 11, 1733 O. Harrer. 


Pia 


The 
Goldsmiths & Silversmiths 
Company [i 
No Branches. 
112 Regent Street, London, England 


PPP ee 


Only Address. 
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/ARTORIAL CRAFT 


of a superior quality in 
the finest cloths pro- 
duced by British looms. 


American business men who 
are interested in productions 
of a distinctive quality—in 
tailoring service of a faultless 
character—are invited to call 
upon a firm which has been 
patronized by the British aris- 
tocracy for the past 30 years. 


Our productions—Cut, Style, 
and Workmanship—stand for 
all that is best in West End 
tailoring. 


McVICKER & CO. 
16 CLIFFORD ST., BOND ST. 
LONDON, W. 1 


Our Representative will call wpon you at your hotel by 
appointment. Telephone: 462 Regent 


The Frenzied Worship A Rocky Mountain | 


of the Aissaoua 
(Continued from page 21) 


That was all he would say. 
Allah Akbar seemed enough. 


“But do they never die as a re- 
sult,” I asked. 


“When Allah wills it. 
times, but not often.” 


I was silent. I had watched 
the Dervishes in similar feats 
when they were under the influ- 
ence of a mixture of hasheesh 
and some other drug, but I had 
never conceived of such a rit- 
ual without the aid of an an- 
aesthetic. It must have been 
self-hynoptism. I knew that the 
weapons had been coated with 
some substance which stopped 
the flow of blood; I knew that 
the reptiles were probably with- 
out fangs or had been forced to 
bite until their poison was ex- 
hausted. But I was bewildered. 
It was a tremendous insight into 
the very soul of a people. 


Some- 


Abmed silently touched my 
arm and I turned in obedience to 
his gesture. At the next table 
were several Arabs. They had 
been in the mosque the night be- 
fore and I noticed a small mark 
on the face of the youngest. It 
was where he had pierced his 
cheek with a dagger. The man 
next to him had eaten the live 
coals. The other, I remembered, 
had rushed against an extended 
sword. 


Calm and motionless, they sat. 
Their order for coffee was given 
in perfect French. No signs of 
hysteria, no marks of a religious 
fanaticism that could carry them 
to the excesses I had witnessed 
on the preceding night. Again 
they were simple, quiet children 
of the Sahara. What an in- 
genious complexity of puerility 
and infinite wisdom! 

Could I help but marvel at 
their faith? And what a faith! 
What a trust in their God and 
his prophet. At the simple ges- 
ture of the Priest they obeyed. 
Allah Akbar! 

I crossed the street to pur- 
chase some tobacco. The Arab 
who so suavely greeted me and 
so courteously waited on my 
needs had been one of the as- 
sistants to the High Priest. In 
his eyes there was no cruelty, no 
savageness—nothing but a kind- 
liness, a tenderness, a faith. It 
seemed as though that faith had 
leavened his entire life. Allah 
Akbar! But I could never pass 
another Arab without hearing 
the shrill of that deadly music 
and seeing the writhing, foaming 
madmen who once a year tested 
their faith. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRraveL 
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Trail 
(Continued from page 26) 


authorities differ on what it re- 
cords. Interpretations vary from 
an account of a bear hunt to the 


casualty list of a forgotten battle. 


More likely it was Canada’s first 
billboard, advertising some canny 


red medicine man and his heal- | 


ing waters. 
Beyond the Sinclair Springs 


the trail sweeps out into the wide | 
Windermere valley and the re- |} 


gion that the Kootenay tribes- 


men call A-Kis-Kan-Ook, mean- | 


ing the country of the two lakes. 


In this valley is big Lake Win- | 
dermere, mirroring the Silkirk — 
range in the west and the Rockies © 
in the east, while below is Upper 
Columbia Lake, whence the wa-' 


ter goes down to the Pacific. 
On the shores of Lake Win- 


dermere we found the Kootenays ~ 
encamped in a great horseshoe ~ 


village of thirty tepees. They had 
gathered there for the first an- 
nual pageant in honor of David 
Thompson, which was held near 


the site of his stockade built a — 
The # 


hundred years before. 
braves and squaws were all be- 
decked in their finery of beads 


and buckskins,for the Kootenays, | 


isolated by the mountains, re- 


main unspoiled in their hidden — 
valley, far from the tourist lanes. _ 
The tradition of Thompson and © 


his scientific work lives with 
them. 

“Old-time big chief, him look 
at stars,’ a wildly gesticulating 
old warrior tried to explain. 


A tall, clean-cut, grave-faced 
younger Indian standing by, 
smiled and translated. 


“He is trying to tell you about 
Thompson’s astronomical obser- 
vations.” This was from the 


chief of the Kootenays, altered | 
by his school experience only to 


the extent of perfect English 
and a taste for cork-tipped cig- 
arettes. 


& 


Andean Trails of the © 


Conquistadores 
(Continued from page 15) 


formly good, and the service sur- 
prisingly dextrous. There is but 
one important word of caution 
to offer intending travelers, and 
that concerns the items of knife 
and fork, which must be held 
over, on the score of economy in 
time and labor in the kitchen, 
from one of the numerous 
courses to another. 
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To the 


MEDITERRANEAN 
COOK’S 


DE LUXE CRUISE 


by specially chartered, oil-burning, new 


“BELGENLAND”’ 


Sailing Jan. 19—Returning March 26, 1924 


A plethora of alluring features such as: 


A Steamer—recently completed, superbly equipped and 
most modern and replete in every respect. Swim- 
ming Pool—Turkish Baths— Gymnasia—Child- 
ten’s Playrooms, etc. 


A Unique and Distinctive Restaurant Service— with meals 
served a la carte at any time without extra charge. 
Private dining rooms for parties. 


A master-hand itinerary— 14,000 


Pe miles—67 glorious days 
a b —with a long stay in 
ee A Egypt, Palestine, etc. 


Stopover privileges in Europe, 
returning by Majestic, 
Olympic, Homeric, etc. 


Cruise Strictly Limited 
to 500 Guests 


THOS. COOK @ SON 


245 Broadway 561 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK 
PAS Boston _ Philadelphia Chicago 


—— San Francisco Los Angeles Montreal 
Toronto Vancouver 


6p? New MONTEREY 


NORTH ASBURY PARK, N. J. 
Directly on the Ocean 
The Resort Hotel Pre-Eminent 
American Plan Capacity 600 Opens June 30 


New Jersey’s Most Beautiful a la Carte Grill-Room 


HOT AND COLD SEA WATER IN ALL ROOMS 


Golf That Makes You Play Your Best y 
Interesting Social Life. Daily Concerts and Dancing 


NEW SWIMMING POOL ADJOINING FINE OCEAN BATHING 
SHERMAN DENNIS, Manager 
New York Office, 8 W. 40th St. Telephone, 8310 Longacre 
‘McDonnell & Co.—Members New York Stock Exchange 
On “The New Jersey Tour, A Road of Never-Ending Delight” 
J Winter Resort, De Soto Hotel, Savannah, Ga. 


OE) ED) EEE SEED 


L it to be an ocean journey this Season? 
Then send the information blank below now. 
Find out about the new ocean trip to South 
America on U. S. Government ships. 


Every fortnight one of the fleet of four palatial 
sister ships leaves New York for Rio de Janeiro, 
Montevideo and Buenos Aires laden with eager 
passengers. They are enjoying accommodations 
and service, speed and safety that are unsurpassed 
on the run! 


S. S. American Legion sails May 12 
S. S. Pan America sails May 26 
S. S. Western World © sails June 9 
S. S. Southern Cross sails June 23 


The fleet is operated by the Munson Steamship 
Lines and makes the trip to Rio de Janeiro in 
less than 12 days. The World’s Fair remains 
open until July 2d. 

Write for Booklet 


If you are a prospective traveler, write now. You 
incur no obligation, and you will receive com- 
plete descriptions and details of the ships and the 
trips made available by this new, splendid U. S. 
Government fleet. Write today. Send this blank. 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U. S. Shipping Board 


Information Desk M 2175 Washington, D. C. 


ne eee SS SS ES 
Please send without obligation the U.S. Government Booklet giving 
travel facts. I am considering a trip to South America 0), to Europe 
CO, to the Orient O. I would travel Ist class 1, 2d, 340. 


Tf 1 go date will be about 


Nome==— = 
Business or profession — 
Address 


Munson Steamship Lines 
67 Wall Street New York City 


Managing Operators for 


U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 


Owners of the Vessels 
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SERVICES OF EVERY KIND 
FOR AMERICANS ABROAD 


A unique organization for the performance of any 
kind of service anywhere in Great Britain and on the 
Continent at the disposal of travelers. 


Social and Domestic Service 


Ships and Trains met. Tours by motor, rail or air 
arranged. Guides, Chaperons or Servants provided. 
Children cared for. Introductions given. Shopping 
Guides and Interpreters provided. Furnished Houses 
or Apartments found. Hotel Accommodation reserved. 


Commercial Service 


Expert information obtained on any subject. Adver- 
tising, Secretarial and Press Work. Translations. 
Investigations. Insurance. 


SERVICE. for ANY and EVERY 
EMERGENCY 


Moderate Fees 


Let us mail you our booklet. It will interest you. 


SERVICE & INDUSTRIES Ltd. 
287, Regent Street, W. 1. 


Representatives in Paris, Brussels, and nearly every capital in 
Europe 


MAYFAIR: 929 


H. C. TRENcH (Managing Director) 


AUTO TOURS in ENGLAND 


The best way to visit 


The Cathedral Cities is to go by 
The Historic Towns 


The Quaint Old Inns C A R 


It is the quickest, most attractive and economical way of seeing 


ALL there is to be SEEN 


whilst passing by road through the beauty spots and charming 
old world villages 


of ENGLAND 


You can hire cars of the best make with reliable and well posted 
Chauffeurs for any period of time or any tour from 


BROCK 


London, W. 1. 


They will be pleased 
to call upon you at 
your Hotel and help 
you plan tours, with- 
out obligation. 
Southampton Agts.: 
Roderick Day & Cc. 
Atlantic House, 
Canute Road 
Phone 
Southampton 4260 
BROCKS Ltd. are 
highly recommendea 
by the London Repre- 
sentative of the Nai- 


Ltd. 10, Duchess Street 
Portland Place 


(Telephone Langham 1222) 


ional Travel Club. : 


The Rock Hewn Tem- 
ple of Siva, the De- 


stroyer 
(Continued from page 10) 


visit to many of the Brahmin 
and Jain temples. Nevertheless, 
scratches and tumbles, anything 
short of falling to destruction, 
are successively forgotten in suc- 
cessive thrilling discoveries. 

I said several “final’’ good-byes 
and made the long climb back to 
the resthouse, and then, when I 
had revived under the luxury of 
cooling drinks and _ cooling 
breezes, I forthwith guecenmmed 
to the urge to return for one 
more gaze. This cycle had at 
last to be broken, and we drove 
back to the modern world of rail- 
roads. On the train was Mo- 
hammed Ali, the Mohammedan 


extremist leader—now in jail. 


with Mahatma Gandhi. We did 
not talk about Kailasa; we talked 
about revolution. 


& 


Roman Streets and 


Suburban Vistas 
(Continued from page 34) 


and IJ shall never forget him or 
his black horse, called Bucchero 
after the black Etruscan pottery, 
a free horse who has never been 
in a stall, who feeds himself 
when he is not working for the 
excavations and who all that day 
posed proudly on top of one of 
the highest tumuli as though he 
were the spirit of one of the 
painted Etruscan horses escaped 
from the tomb below. 

Orvieto (three hours by train) 
has so much more than the 
Etruscan to offer that a stay of 
two or three days would be far 
more valuable than one. The 
town itself is so picturesquely 
mediaevel, the Cathedral with 
facade and frescoes of Fra An- 
gelico and Signorelli so rich in 
interest. There are other towns 
to the south of Rome which can 
be seen easily in a day, Pales- 
trina, Cori, Anagni, Ninfa-Nor- 
ma-Norba, Velletri, even Ter- 
racina if time is limited. For 
Palestrina, the Rome - Fiuggi- 
Frosinone line arrives in about 
an hour and a half. One must 
be an energetic walker to cover 
the small town from low station 
to high citadel, for it lies on the 
hillside so that all the streets are 
stairs where no automobiles or 
carriages can ascend, only don- 
keys and bipeds. Sun-burned, 
strong-backed women carry up 
copper water-jars on their heads. 
Old crones stand twirling distaffs 
in doorways. Small donkeys en- 


counter 
corners. 
we enjoyed as we hunted for an= } 
cient Praeneste in the modern }) 
town. There was 5 much to otis | 


ter’s ae outside the town), the 11 
enormous cement-lined, rain- waa) 
ter cisterns of the empire, the old |) 
forunyand the various visible re-_|| 
mains of the Temple of Fortune | 
into which both the Barberini || 
palace and much of the modern 4 
town are built, most interesting |} 
the room where the oracles | 
were cast and the grottomy 
where they were mysteriously ~ 
announced through high hole | 
in wall. A little Museum | 
houses sculpture, vases, and even |} 
dice from this past splendor. The — 
glory of Palestrina now is the /) 
view from the Castel San Pie- 
tro, the summit of the Acropolis, 
and that height explains the city’s 7} 
ancient power, for Praeneste was |} 
not the typical Etruscan plateau 4} 
site protected by gorges, but || 
stood on a high limestone ridge ~ 
commanding the pass to the sea — 
between the Alban and Volscian — 
mountains. From the site of the — 
Arx opens one of the most mag- “4 
nificent views I have had in Italy. 7 
Back of us were gray limestone || 
ridges of which Praeneste’s cita- 7 
del seemed a part. To the west, 
between the hills stretched mead- — 
ows of emerald grain, woods / 
turning autumn russet and rose, 
two long white roads (the Prae- — 
nestina and the Labicana) wind- © 
ing to Rome; farther north, an 
island in the misty blue rose ma- 
jestic Soracte; and to the south | 
between Alban and Volscian 
mountains we looked straight to © 
the golden sunlight on the sea. 
Three towns together you can 
see by taking an hour and a half 
train ride to Ninfa-Norma and 
each one will give you something 
different. First of all, take bus 
or carriage up to Norma and 
walk over to Norba. Superb on 
the ridge’s summit, it has pre- 
served prehistoric walls and gate 
rivalled only by Mycenae and the 
ruins stand in all their early glory - 
and isolation, for the later city, 
never rebuilt after Sulla’s de-_ 
struction, lies low in grass-grown 
temple foundations and scattered 
pieces of marble.. The wall to 
Norba will give you appetite for 
the gift which unprepossessing 
Norma can bestow, a beefsteak, 
tender and juicy, in the little up- 
stairs “Locanda della Fortuna” 
of Raffaelo Tomassini, a genial 
host. From the heights of the 
ridge, you will have had the fair- 
est view of Ninfa, the deserted 
mediaevel village by the railroad, 
for ‘from Norba you can see all 


(Continued on page 42) 
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GATES TOURS TO EUROPE 


including Paris, London and the 
Mediterranean—$425 and up 


You can travel in Europe next summer for as little 
cost as you can travel at home—a 30-day Gates Tour to 
Europe will cost you only $425. Sailings from May to 
September offer a range of tours from 30 to 80 days at 
a cost of from $425 to $1100. An unusual opportunity 
for those interested in seeing at moderate cost all that 
the Old World offers. 


Comfort combined with economy 

Gates Tours, founded in 1892, are planned with the 
idea of giving their patrons comfort combined with econ- 
omy. Last year over 500 people took Gates Tours to 
Europe and proved this to their enthusiastic satisfaction. 

Let us send you complete information about Gates 
Tours to Europe next summer. Apply direct to Gates 
Tours at 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, or to Raymond 
& Whitcomb Co., General Agents, in Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, San Francisco, and I.os Angeles. Write for 

booklet C5. 


GATES TOURS—Founded 1892 


“World Travel at Moderate Cost” 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
London Paris Rome 


Write for information about the Gates Cruise to the 
Mediterranean, sailing in February, 1924 


For Happy Days L the Sea 


-HOSPITABLE, PIOMELINE 


American Plan Only 
Always Open For more than fifty years dee two hotels, 


Write for illustrated 
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now combined in ownership and manage- 
Solder and rates —-ment, have be re choice of ‘cultivated, — 
-bent on happy, health- 


Luxurious Loafing Adds 
Charm to Travel 


OMPLETE, luxurious rest and relaxation with 

the life-renewing tonic of the sea trip to Ens- 

land and France is yours to revel in on the giant 
PARIS or the magnificent FRANCE. 


Or you may be delightfully intrigued with an in- 
finite variety of diversions that are enhanced by 
the cosmopolitan atmosphere of the French Line. 


Loafing or active, you will keenly enjoy the 
old world courtesies, customs and hospitality and 
the genius of French servants for making life 
comfortably pleasant. Then too, the tempting 
delicacies of French cuisine will make each voy- 
age long remembered. 


Rooms en suite assure the utmost luxury and 
privacy, while large, airy rooms, with or without 
bath, provide a wide range of choice. 


On the French Line every passenger is an 
honored and privileged guest for whose com- 
fort and convenience the staff is glad to extend 
every courtesy. 


Regular sailings from NewYorkto Plymouth (England) 
and Havre by the giant express steamers de luxe 


PARIS ': FRANCE .« LAFAYETTE 


Rates for all classes of accommodations and interest- 
ing information regarding foreign travel and where to 
go and what to see in France, sent on request. 


axa nA 


Regular sailings from New York to Havre by large and comfortable 
one cabin steamers provide all comforts of ocean travel at mini- 
mum expense. 
ROCHAMBEAU LA SAVOIE CHICAGO 
ROUSSILLON SUFFERN 


From New York to Vigo (Spain) and Bordeaux: 
Steamer: LA BOURDONNAIS 


From New Orleans to Havre: 
Steamers: DE LA SALLE and NIAGARA 


Trench Line 


Compagnie Générale Transatlantique 
19 State Street, New York 
Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities of Europe and the United States 


In writing to advertisers, please mention ‘TRAVEL 


—— 
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ORIGINATORS 
“PLUS - FOURS” 


Originated by us some twenty 
years ago, the design of these 
Knickers is peculiarly our own, and 
the secret of their perfect hang and 
balance our most treasured posses- 
sion. 


Sporting and workmanlike in ap- 
pearance, their great charm lies 
also in their delightful freedom, 
and though ease was the primary 
object of their voluminous design, 
the resulting lines are distin- 
guished and becoming. They make 
an irresistible appeal to the Eng- 
lish gentleman whose inherent love 
of freedom does not exclude due re- 
gard to his personal appearance. 


The “FIELD” writes: 


“West & Son have made us a pair of 
their “Plus Four” Knickers. After submit- 
ting them to a severe test, we find they are 
extremely comfortable for Golfing, Fishing, 
Shooting and Walking, keeping their shape 
remarkably after hard exercises in bad 
weather. We can cordially recommend 
them to all readers.”’ 


Patterns and Measurement Form Free 


WEST & SON LTD. 


FIELD HOUSE 


152 NEW BOND STREET 
Phone: Mayfair 876. Teles: 


LONDON, W. I. 


Wescanad, Wesdo, London 


Power, Stability, Comfort, Luxury— 


no vessels of a similar type or size assure these qualities in 
a higher degree than 


the new 20,000 ton Cunarders 


SCYTHIA, LACONIA, SAMARIA, FRANCONIA, and the 
Anchor Liners, CAMERONIA and TUSCANIA. 


These steamers—running in conjunction with 
the renowned CARONIA and CARMANIA 
— offer travel-opportunities unexcelled in the 
history of shipping. 
The FIRST, SECOND and THIRD CLASS 
i system prevails on these ships, conserving 
individuality, befitting social customs, refine- 
ment and dignity. 


Rates are moderate and unsurpassable 
in value 
Also Cabin Steamers at Lower Fares 


The World’s Fastest Passenger 
Service 
Weekly to Cherbourg and Southampton by 
AQUITANIA BERENGARIA 
MAURETANIA 
Regular services to ENGLAND, 


IRELAND, SCOTLAND, and the Con: 
tinent of EUROPE. 


Information and literature on request 


CUNARD 


and ANCHOR 


STEAM SHIP LINES 
25 Broadway New York 


or Branches and Agencies 


Roman Streets and 
Suburban Vistas 
(Continued from page 40) 

the gray, story-book ruin: the 

circular town-wall, the moat, the 
bridge, the castle tower, the 


church, the houses, but when you , 


descend from Norma in an hour 
by the donkey-path through the 
olive-groves, you will wish to 
walk through the melancholy ivy- 
draped hamlet and pick as a 
ricordo an ivy leaf, a rosebud and 
a violet as you listen to the foun- 
tain and the birds. Mediaeval 
Ninfa was more dead to me than 
prehistoric Norba. I know not 
why, unless its flatness on the 
plain which cuts off all views iso- 
lates it more from all beauty but 
its own and the charm of its 
gray ivy-draped walls is so com- 
pletely of the past. 
* * * * * * 
The author of “Italy Old and 
New,” recently published by E. 
P. Dutton & Company, from 
which the foregoing article is 
taken, went to Italy with her 
Horace in one hand and her Vir- 
gilin the other. But she went, too, 
with an eye keen for things of 
the present; and the result is that 
she shows us a modern Italy built 
upon a rich foundation of his- 
toric life and antique culture. 
Her knowledge of the past has 
clarified her appreciation of the 
present; and, more particularly, 
it has admirably equipped her to 
play the role of guide to the 
treasures of classical Italy. But 
she is a guide who feels uncon- 
strained by any conventional 
itinerary: the Italy of this book 
is an Italy of her own choosing, 
and it is an Italy with which 
many readers will make a most 
pleasurable acquaintance. . 


& 
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and wide lakes abound, and there 
are four living glaciers within 
the limits of the reservation. 
Yosemite—The season lasts all 
year at the lower elevations, and 
the Sentinel Hotel is particularly 
well patronized at Christmas and 
the New Year. Some of the 
summer hotels open in April and 
all are open by July. The Valley 
is famous for its picturesque 
beauty, its towering cliffs, high 
waterfalls (one of them plunging 
2,600 feet), three groves of big 
trees and first rate trout fishing. 
Special one-week tours to the 
park are operated in the winter 
from a number of southern Cali- 
fornia hotels giving more than 


‘September 


TRAVEL 


three days in the reservation|} 
The route passes through the} 
cattle} 
ranches of the San Joaquin Val} 
ley and the gold producing re 
gion of the Merced River Cam 


raisin vineyards and 


yon. 
Sequoia — The 


tober lst. 


10 feet in diameter, some rang-| 
ing up to 36 feet in diameter. | 


There are magnificent precipices. 


cave. 


* General Grant—Same season | 
Created to} 


limits as Sequoia. 


preserve the celebrated General } 


Mount Rainier—June 15th to | 
Spectacular | 
extinct volcano and largest ac- | 
cessible single-peak glacier sys- | 
tem—48 square miles of glacier, | 
50 to 500 feet thick. Remark-_ 
able subalpine wild flower fields. | 

Crater Lake—July Ist to Sep- | 
tember 30th. A singularly pic- | 
turesque lake in the crater of an 
extinct volcano, surrounded by | 


Grant Tree, 35 feet in diameter. 
Six miles from Sequoia. 


15th. 


season _ lasts|} 
from May 15th to October 10th,} 
but it is advisable to arrange|} 
tours between June 15th and Oc-f 
‘The park contains|), 


and mountains and a famous } 


| 


| 7 


Af 


" 


walls 1,000 feet high in places. 


Zion—May 15th to November . 
Ist. Spectacular chain of can- — 


from 800 to 2,000 feet 
deep. Its precipitous walls are 
decorated with natural rock 
sculpture and rich color patterns. 


yons, 


Grand Canyon—This park 1s — 
open all year, but between De- — 
cember and March the camping ~ 


is confined to the inner canyon 


region. The canyon itself is over — 


200 miles long, more than a mile 


deep, and in places 10 to 13 miles © 


across. The eroded rock forma- 
tions. are decorated with the most 
varied natural color patterns, and 
the successive’ panoramas are 
among the most impressive on 
earth. 


Lassen Volcanic—June Ist to 
September 30th. The only ac- 
tive volcano in the United States 
proper. Lassen Peak is 10,465 
feet high; there are also hot 
springs and mud geysers. 

Hawaii—All year. 
active volcanic region comprising 


Famous 


three areas—Kilauea and Mauna 


Loa on Hawaii and Haleakala on 
Maui. 


Mt. McKinley—July Ist to 


September 15th (approx.). The 


highest mountain in North 
America, rising higher above the 


surrounding country than any — 


other mountain in the world. 

Glacier—June 15th to Septem- 
ber 15th. Picturesque mountain 
region containing 60 small gla- 
ciers and 250 glacier-fed lakes. 
Good trout fishing. 


TOURING ENGLAND 


Quickly, Pleasantly and in Comfort by 


AUTOMOBILE 


Visit THE SHAKESPEARE COUNTRY 


It is a region which discloses rural England at its 
best and illustrates the genius of Shakespeare in his 
every allusion. 


THE COUPE HIRE COMPANY 
are SPECIALISTS in 


We have compiled a series of interesting tours in 
England; itinerary, together with especial features 
of each place of interest will be furnished on appli- 
cation. 


When in LONDON ring GERRARD 2828 
(Day and Night) 


ay 
THE COUPE CO., LTD. 


47, Graham Street, Sloane Square : : : : London, S. W.1 ? 


HOTEL CAMPBELL 


45-47 Ave. Friedland 
(ETOILE) 


A Charming Family 
Hotel 
in the beautiful residential section of Paris 


Rates obtainable from the Information Bureau 
of “Travel,” 7 West 16th St., New York 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 
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< NOLIN SD 
CAaeneeA 
pH OA 


Liberal stopovers and 
long return limit 


California 
Grand Canyon ‘gic 
Yosemite - Big Trees 
Colorado Rockies 
New Mexico and 


Arizona Rockies, 


5 
Mr.W. J. BLACK, Pass. Trat. Mgr., Santa Fe System Lines 1 
1147 Railway Exchange, Chicago ! 
Please mail to me following Santa Fe booklets: 
California Picture Book Colorado Summer 
Grand Canyon Outings Off The Beaten Path 
(Mark with X those wanted) 


Also'details aw to cost of trig ti ccc eeeeweeendoneeetectiomes 


—WHY Take Chances With Your LIFE?7— 
ALL PRUDENT 


Ocean Travelers 
RENT THE 


Ever Warm 
Safety Suit 


FOR THE VOYAGE 


For Men, On in a 
Women flash over 
and Children all your 

; clothes 


Approved 
and Used 
by U. S. 
Govt. 


You Cannot Drown 


You Cannot Chill 
A Guarantee of Safety At Sea 
Found in your cabin—You 
leave it there when you go 


ashore. 
Write for Illustrated Booklet ‘‘50” 


Ocean Service Dept. 


National Life Preserver Co. 
11 Broadway 


New York 


Deaf Can Hear 
Says Science 


New Invention Aids Thousands 


Here’s good news for all who suffer from 
deafness. The Dictograph Products Cor- 
poration announces the perfection of a re- 
markable device which has enabled thou- 
sands of deaf persons to hear as well as 
ever. The makers of this wonderful device 
say it is too much to expect you to believe 
this, so they are going to give you a chance 
to try it at home. They offer to send it 
by prepaid parcel post on a ten-day free 
trial. They do not send it C. O. D.—they 
require no deposit—there is no obligation. 
They send it entirely at their own expense 
and risk. They are making this extraordi- 
nary offer well knowing that the magic of 
this little instrument will so amaze and de- 
light the user that the chances of its being 
returned are very slight. Thousands have 
already accepted this offer and report most 
gratifying results. There’s no longer any 
need that you should endure the mental and 
physical strain which comes from a con- 
stant effort to hear. Now you can mingle 
with your friends without that feeling of 
sensitiveness from which all deaf persons 
suffer. Now you can take your place in 
the social and business world to which your 
talents entitle you and from which your af- 
fliction has, in a measure, excluded you. 
Just send your name and address to The 
Dictograph Products ‘Corporation, Suite 
1305—E, 220 W. 42nd St., New” York, N. 
Y., for descriptive literature and request 
blank. 


SEE WYOMING 


Plan now to spend your vacation 
in Wyoming, the most fascinating 
of all Western States; splendid 
highways, hotel and ranch accom- 
modations; best fishing and big 
game hunting in America. 


Write for illustrated booklet 


Commissioner of Immigration 


Room 307 Capitol Bldg, Cheyenne, Wyoming 


The Oldest Town in 
England. 


(Continued from page 28) 


painted a red circle around each 
hole so that there may be no 
danger of the tourist heedlessly 
passing by these historic sou- 
venirs. There are, too, many old 
churches in Colchester, and the 
ruins of St. Botolph’s Priory, in 
Norman style; the beautiful 
gateway of St. John’s Abbey, the 
sole relic of a great Benedictine 
monastery; and the Holy Trinity 
Church, with its pre-Norman 
tower and Saxon arch, are all 
objects of interest to the curious 
stranger. 


Modern Colchester still re- 
tains much of its old world 
charm, and despite the decided 
signs of progress and activity it 
could never be thought of as 
other than an ancient town. One 
is constantly stumbling across 
some remarkable reminder of the 
past, side by side with some 
manifestation of modernity ; and 
no spade ever turns up ground 
for a new building but what 
some relic of those bygone ages 
comes to view. Today ‘Colches- 
ter, with its 65,000 inhabitants, 
is the largest, busiest, and one of 
the most prosperous towns in 
Essex; and if one is motoring 
through the county on Saturday, 
the cattle market day, one will 
realize that, metaphorically 
speaking, all roads lead to Rome, 
or at least to Roman Camulodu- 
num. 


The southern side of the town 
is almost entirely occupied by 
the government for military pur- 
poses and there one may view 
the extensive camp and barracks. 
From roses and oysters the town 
draws its principal revenues, and 
Colchester roses are almost as 
famous as the Colchester Natives 
—oysters not inhabitants—which 
have lured many visitors to the 
city’s fine old Tudor inn. 


England is famous for 
quaint old ceremonies, and 
among the quaintest is that 
which is held in Colchester at the 
opening of the oyster season in 
September. Colchester oysters 
were sent to Rome in the first 
century of our era, and the cere- 
mony itself is nine hundred years 
old. Early on a September 
morning, the Mayor and Cor- 
poration, arrayed in robes of of- 
fice that rival those of Solomon, 
journey on an oyster dreger to 
the nearby beds of Brightlingsea. 
Ovyezg! Oyez! cries the Town Ser- 
geant, and then reads aloud the 
ancient proclamation which 
states that “the Colne Fishery 
has belonged to Colchester from 
time beyond which memory run- 
neth not to the contrary,” and 


its 


which declares, also, in mysteri- 
ous phraseology, that “the Fish- 
ery is open until such time as it 
should be shut.” 


So soon as this important 1n- 
formation is made public, two 
oyster dredger men appear bear- 
ing glasses of gin and plates of 
gingerbread, a combination that 
is not too popular with the May- 
ors who have to partake, and one 
that is justified only by the tra- 
dition that the King’s health 
must be drunk in gin and ginger- 
bread must be eaten. One won- 
ders what kind they made nine 
hundred years ago! This ritual 
finished, the great moment 
draws near. The first oyster net 
is thrown overboard. Splash! 
Then it is solemnly hauled in. 
With dignity and deliberation the 
Mayor selects the finest bivalve 
of the lot, conscientiously eats it, 
and the season is declared open. 
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STATEMENT OF OWNER- 
SHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, ETC. 


Required by the Act of Congress of August 
24, 1912, of ‘‘Travel,’’ published monthly 
at Scranton, Pa., for April 1, 1923, State 
of New York, County of New York: 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for 


the State and county aforesaid, personally TTT 


appeared Robert M. McBride, who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the editor of “Travel’’ 
and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, management, etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the dates shown 
in the above caption, required by the Act 
of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 44, 
Postal Laws and Regulations: That the 
names and addresses of the publisher, edi- 
tor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: Publisher, Robert M. McBride 
& Co., Ine., 7 West 16th Street, New York; 
Robert M. McBride, editor, 7 West 16th 
Street, New York; managing editor, none; 
business managers, none. Owner, Robert 
M. McBride & Co., Inc., a corporation ; 
W. (McBride, 68 Montague Street, Brook- 
lyn; Hampton Anderson, 1087 Boston 
Road, New York; Edna Brown Anderson, 
1087 Boston Road, New York. 


That the known bondholders, mortgagees | 
and other security holders owning or hold- | 


ing 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages or other securities are: 
None. 

That the two earaetaphe next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not 
only the list of stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of 
the company, but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions un- 
der which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear on the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and se- 


curities in a capacity other than that of — 


a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, 
association or corporation has any interest, 
direct or indirect, in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by 
him. 

(Signed) ROBERT M. McBRIDE, Editor. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
28th day of March, 1923. 


E. M. KOELBEL, 
3 Notary Public. 
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gage (or any part of its contents) is 


“‘Niagara”’ (20,000 tons) 
“*Makura”’ (13,500 tons 


Why worry about 
your baggage? — 


Bee season tourist baggage is 
exposed to many hazards. Are 
you prepared for possible loss? Your 
baggage is valuable. Insure it. AU 
short trip is as great a risk as a long 
tour. Always insure. 


A North America Tourist Baggage 
Policy will relieve you of countless 
worries when traveling and protect 
you from financial loss if your bag-_ 


damaged or lost. 


Insurance Company off 
North America 
PHILADELPHIA 


“The Oldest American Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company 


rhead 


Seceeeeagennge 4 
Tisahas ce Compene of North 
America, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pin this coupon to your lette: 


Founded 
1792 


Dept. FF5 
Name Gstncnemane SieleSw tule. aha ae 
Street le ois </c eenerotefetvelene es 
(ON Aigo 3cs Statene. J. call 


Wants information on Tour-~ 
ist Baggage Insurance. | 
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HOTEL VENDOME 
Gommonwealth Ay e. Boston 


at Dartmouth Ste 

AN ARISTOCRATIC HOTEL 
affording the Dignity and Ele- 
gance of a Private Residence, 
and appealing to a_ highly 
discriminating patronage. De- 
lightfully situated in the Back 
Bay District. Quickly. accessi- 
ble to Boston’s attractions. 


C.H.GREENLEAF CO., Props. 
Everett B. Rich, Man’g Dir. 
F. K. Pierce, Assoc. Mer. 

Send for Illustrated Booklets 


Alon a Genie, 


aR ra mae lanl uss 
lil Lata 


AUSTRALIA 


Honolulu, Suva, New Zealand 
The Well Equipped Royal Mail Steamers; 


miniekeelpeege ch June, 1-Aug. 3 
une, 29 


Sail from Vancouver, B. C. 


For fares, etc., apply Can, Pac Railway, 
Can. Pac. Bldg., Mad. Ave. 44th St., N. y "or to 
Canadian Australian Line, Winch Building. a 
741 Hastings St., West Vancouver, B. C, 


